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EDITORIALS 


Internationalism and the Christian Student 


Movement 


HE idealists have disappeared from the offi- 
Tia management of international affairs. As 

soon as the War was over, with what indecent 
haste did we hurry them into the background! It 
is strange how welcome they were in the time of 
terrible danger, when supernormal power was 
needed to carry out a supernormal task. But we 
smiled smiles of patronizing amusement at the 
thought of such simple-minded fellows participat- 
ing in peace conferences or reconstruction opera- 
tions: gangway for the practical man! 

Well, the practical man—at our own express re- 
quest, be it noted—has taken charge and is doing 
something to international affairs; there is no 
verb in the English language that is in any way 
adequate to represent the exact character of his 
operations. We are on the verge of a couple of 
fresh wars; and America, after having sent two 
million men to Europe, is now thoroughly and 
completely isolated from any effective contact 
with the difficult situation. Indeed, to paraphrase 
Charles Lamb’s remarks about his musical ability, 
the conscientious American who is temperament- 
ally disposed to internationalism finds himself or- 
ganically incapable of international performance. 
In the carrying out of our appointed task—the 
dissemination of world brotherhood in the inter- 
ests of justice to backward peoples and of freedom 
for each nation unhindered to determine its own 
institutions and culture—our hands are tied. 





N the American colleges, however, interna- 

tional idealism is far from dead. In 1917 and 

1918, they accepted Woodrow Wilson’s ideals 
as gospel truth and their sons were first -n the 
ranks of the volunteers. Today many thousands 
of students still hold to those high principles 
which have faded so easily from the popular mem- 
ory. 

As far back as two years ago a referendum vote 
on the League of Nations showed that the great 
majority of students in the colleges felt strongly 
that America should have some part in the 
League. Recent speakers in the colleges report 
that few points have been greeted with so much 
applause as has reference to the immediate entry 
of the United States of America into some helpful 
fellowship with the rest of the world. For seven 
successive years they have shared in a Friendship 
Fund for their needy brothers in Europe. This 


has been added to over one-third of a million dol- 
lars annually given for foreign missionary work. 
Over 9,000 students have gone out from the 
American colleges to give their whole lives to the 
actual service of needier nations through the va- 
rious mission boards. The Christian internation- 
alism of the American students has been intelli- 
gent, purposeful, and self-sacrificing. 


It is interesting that Canadian students, with 
whom we have so much in common, share this 
passion for a righteousness that shall overstep 
national boundaries. In their recent first Na- 
tional Student Conference, the real note underly- 
ing all the discussions was: “A New Canada for 
the service of the whole world.”” There was noth- 
ing forced in the splendid applause that greeted 
the introduction to the conference of the fraternal 
delegate from Germany. 


F, owing to circumstances, our organic capabil- 
ity for the expression of our internationalism 
be weaker than it should be, it is very far from 

powerless. The World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation—an enterprise begun largely through 
American initiative—has stood for a quarter of a 
century and stands today as a very tangible, con- 
crete, ready-at-hand opportunity for the expres- 
sion not only of the international mind, but also 
of the “international heart” and the “interna- 
tional will.” It has united through the years those 
who see beneath the differences the basic need of 
us all for-each other. At the epoch-making con- 
ference of the Federation in Switzerland in 1920, 
the following clause was added to the statement of 
purpose: 


To bring students of all countries into mutual under- 
standing and sympathy, to lead them to realize that the 
principles of Jesus Christ should rule in international re- 
lationships, and to endeavor by so doing to.draw the 
nations together. 


In the last Federation Committee meeting in 
Peking, the spirit of the gathering interpreted 
this added clause to mean that the different na- 
tional movements of the Federation should “face, 
fearlessly and frankly, in the light of Jesus’ teach- 
ings, the whole question of war and of those social 
and economic forces which tend to issue in war.” 
While statesmen and diplomats, displaying an 
amazing lack of resourcefulness for self-styled 
practical men, appear in defiance of the world’s 
bitterest experience to be again on the verge of 
appeal to the futile arbitrament of violence, edu- 
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cated men and women are trying earnestly to 
open up the possibility of another way out. 

What is more, our connection with the two 
Christian Associations and their foreign depart- 
ments still further ties us up to the world and 
puts ready at our hand an opportunity for service. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association was inter- 
national long before it gained any real prestige in 
any single nation. The world alliance was formed 
within a few years of the establishment of the 
first local Association in America. The Christian 
movements with which the students of America 
are connected are incurably international. 

There is a chance, then, for the development of 
some organic capability. The danger before hu- 
manity is very great. The means that are now be- 
ing tried are going to fail again. It is not a 
“Christian sentimentalist” but an eminently prac- 
tical man, William Mckee, who suggests in “Com- 
mand” that the World War was just a “family 
squabble, a mere curtain-raiser to a gigantic 
struggle for existence between the races.” We 
need not remain altogether powerless, for the in- 
ternational Student Christian Movement does lie 
ready at hand. It is a humble means, perhaps, 
but it isour own. It is tuned to our highest ideals. 
Through our local Associations, through sectional 
conferences, through the activities and concerns 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
American students may freely play a definite part, 
pending the time when the scales shall be lifted 
from the eyes of the nations and the blind shall 


see, 


Who Shall Be Campus Leaders ? 


HRISTIAN leadership finds everywhere its 

most serious problem in the task of changing 

a nominal Christianity into something that 
will actually work. Nowhere is this more per- 
plexing than in college and high school: in scores 
of these institutions a student body which num- 
bers a majority of church members.supports a 
system of life essentially pagan. 

The laws of the Medes and Persians would 
probably be far too soft and pliable for use on 
many of our campuses. It does not matter so 
much that seniors should be forced to wear a 
special kind of cap or that freshmen should be 
required to walk on the eastern side of the street; 
but what has become of our proud American in- 
dividualism when students concert to have their 
morals handed to them in the same way? What 
becomes of the reign of reason when the under- 
graduate humbly jumps through the hoop on the 
stale command of someone who has left college 
long ago” It is a strange inversion of pride that 
permits a large group of intelligent American 
boys and men to trot like sheep after the “bell- 
wether” whose “bell” is frequently no more than 
a gold football, or a big letter on the chest, or a 
society pin set with a couple of cheap rubies. Is 
it proper that the voice of one ‘varsity player 
should count more than the opinion of a hundred 
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men in the rank and file? Is it quite right tha’ 
Prexy’s opinion should be received with amusec 
tolerance while the pronouncements of the ath- 
letic coach—especially if his be a winning team— 
are received as a revelation from Sinai? 
Unfortunately these “bell-wethers,”’ who lead 
so easily by their tinkling bells, are exerting in 
many places an influence that is far less than 
Christian, far less than good pagan, something 
horribly below the ordinary standards of a gen- 
tleman. Many, to be sure, are enrolled as Chris- 
tians and would resent any other classification ; 
but they lead their flocks into a den of wolves. 


ORTUNATELY, there are in all groupings 
RB: college life leaders who are not only individ- 

ually Christian, but are the center of organ- 
ized righteousness within their group. These, 
too, are in sufficient number to illustrate the 
possibility of a really Christian social order in 
campus life. While the number of such men com- 
paratively is pitiably small, there is sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that the present order need not 
continue. Colleges and high schools can produce, 
if the right adjustment be made. So serious is 
the situation that one may well question whether 
the change may not have to come by revolution 
rather than by evolution. But whether by revolu- 
tion or evolution, the change must come and it 
must come speedily. Where changes have come the 
means used were not new. They were founded on 
the fundamental principles on which Christ staked 
His all in establishing His Kingdom on earth. 
The changes in every case were wrought by His 
followers, so aflame with His Spirit that life after 
life within the group is set afire until the entire 
group is pervaded with His ideals and His Spirit. 
The regenerating power of this principle is see» 
in the spread of Christianity everywhere. 

It is appalling to comprehend the Christian’s re- 
sponsibility; but God chose to extend His King- 
dom by working through the lives of those who 
profess to love Him. It is indeed marvelous to 
witness what light and power can be transmitted 
through miserable fixtures, providing there is a 
vital connection and the wires that would ground 
the current are eliminated. Experience has 
shown that the most wonderful means of conduct- 
ing the light and power from the sources of power 
are prayer, personal work, and Bible study. No 
substitutes for these have been discovered that 
can compare in their transmitting power. When- 
ever God can today find a man who will earnestly 
seek to associate with himself at least one other 
man who will, through prayer and personal work, 
seek to pervade the lives of the other members of 
the group with the ideals and Spirit of Jesus, the 
influence of the group soon becomes constructive, 
darkness is driven out, and men are changed to 
love light rather than darkness. Such a miracle 
can be seen today in hundreds of groups on col- 
lege campuses. Evil is overcome with good. 
Social righteousness is possible, but it must be 
built on individual redemption. 
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IS AMERICA PART OF THE 


NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD? 


Are Your Ideals Inspired by Your Morning Coffee? 
By S. Ralph Harlow 


EARS ago, it seems at least a thousand, I sat 

in a large auditorium as a student delegate to 

a great conference. Over the platform hung 
a map of the world. On that map America, Great 
Britain, Germany and one or two other favored 
countries were pictured in white. ' Then came 
France, Italy, Austria and a large part of South 
America in the red of Rome. The Moslem coun- 
tries were in green, the battle color of Islam, but 
by far the greater portion of that map was in the 
inky black of heathendom—the vast continent of 
Africa; then China, Mongolia, Siberia, India, 
Siam and Japan, all in heathen blackness. We 
stood and sang with great fervor: “O Zion haste, 
thy mission high fulfilling.” We were Zion. An- 
other hymn sung with much emotion was: “We've 
a story to tell to the nations that will lead their 
souls to the Light.”’” Back in those balmy pre-war 
days it was possible to get across with this sort of 
attitude; but the War has taught us many sad, 
sad lessons. 

We do not now feel quite so justified in clothing 
ourselves in spotless white and looking with pious 
sorrow upon the blackness of our heathen breth- 
ren. It was customary in those days to bewail 
drug-soaked China with its awful opium slavery, 
but today we are startled by being brought face to 
face with the fact that in 1922, seventeen times as 
many ounces of narcotics and drugs per person 
were used in the United States as in China and 
that the menace from this growing drug habit is 
as terrible as the bringing into our country of mil- 
lions of rats infected with a bubonic plague. We 
have looked with horror upon the atrocities and 
massacres of the Turk in Asia Minor; but the 
lynehings which occurred last year in the United 
States could give the Turk points in cruelty. 
Among those who were lynched or burned at the 
stake were innocent women against whom no 
crime had been proven. Even children have been 
victims, and in almost no instances has it been 
possible, because of the sentiment of the commun- 
ity, to bring to justice any who partook in these 
atrocities. 

A brother of mine is a newspaper man. Not 
long ago he was called by wire to the scene of a 
lynching. A cowed negro, sick in bed at the time, 
had been carried out, wired to his cot, kerosene 
poured over him, tortured, and set on fire. The 
fire was dying out when my brother reached the 
scene of the mob’s violence. But who were in this 
mob? There were scores of automobiles filled 
with finely dressed ladies and gentlemen who had 
come to witness the burning and had even cheered 
those who tortured and who set fire to the victim. 
In the mob was the county sheriff and other town 


officials. No one has been brought to justice for 
that crime. 

When one studies the records one finds that a 
very small percentage of those lynched have been 
done to death for the reason generally assigned. 
Last year people were lynched for such causes as 
“speaking discourteously to a white man” or 
“stealing minor objects.”” The missionary among 
Turks is handicapped when he speaks against 
atrocities when American lynchings are intro- 
duced as a topic in the classroom. 

We pride ourselves on our democracy. India is 
the land of the terrible “caste system” but it is 
not in the south alone that race prejudice has 
created within our own boundaries a caste system 
in Christian America. One of our great universi- 
ties, founded in the traditions of men who loved 
liberty dearer than life and which gave birth to 
the great leaders of the anti-slavery movement, 
now announces that there are to be race lines 
drawn in that university. In fact, several of our 
leading universities and colleges right in the north 
do not admit young aspiring negroes to their class- 
rooms and one would have to put on a yellow skin 
or a dark complexion and live in our country ade- 
quately to answer the question, “Is there no caste 
system in America?” 

Germany and Japan, Tibet and Afghanistan are 
names which have suggested to the American 
mind suppression and injustice in the realm of 
politics and national life. America is the land of 
“free speech” and “freedom of conscience” and 
yet there are languishing today in our prisons 
men who for conscience sake dared, even amid the 
fever of war, take their stand as Christians and 
for conscience sake against participation in war. 
We are the only country of the great nations in the 
war still holding in durance vile political prisoners. 

We have set free German spies. We still hold 
free born Americans in prison. Today we are 
represented in -foreign courts by men who state 
that we went into the war for our own selfish in- 
terests and we leave in prison men like Ralph 
Chaplin, one of the prisoners for opinion still shut 
away from his home and loved ones at Leaven- 
worth, who can write: 


3ut rather mourn the apathetic throng— 
The cowed and meek— 

Who see the world’s great anguish and its wrong 
And dare not speak! 


We sing “The heathen in his blindness bows 
down to wood and stone”; but at what shrines does 
America pay homage? 

Recently, off Smyrna quay, when the city was in 
flames and multitudes of terror-stricken women 
and children lined the quay imploring help, a Jap- 
anese ship loaded with costly silks and spices from 
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the Far East lay at anchur in the harbor. The 
captain took up his anchor, threw into the harbor 
his wealth of merchandise, packed his hold and his 
deck with humanity and carried them safely 
across to the shores of Greece. An American ship, 
loaded with goods of this world, lay near by. The 
American consul implored the captain to abandon 
his merchandise and take on people, but he was 
not willing to take the financial risk because he 


was “not sure what his firm in America would. 


say.”” He sailed away, leaving the terror-stricken 
people to their fate. It would be difficult, would 
it not, to line the crews of those ships up before 
the map of the world which hung on the walls of 
our conference and ask the Americans to join us 
in singing on behalf of their benighted Japanese 
brethren: “We've a story to tell to the nations 
which will turn their souls to the Light” ? 


In other words, the old talk about the battle - 


line out on the foreign field; of the trenches in the 
heathen lands, with America merely a base of 
spiritual supply, no longer holds good—the battle 
line for right for the bringing in the kingdom of 
God runs right through the center of America to- 
day. The call for men and women of consecration 
and of earnest Christian purpose rings strong 
from a thousand quarters of this our country. 

We no longer see with the eyes of the Pharisee, 
nor pray his prayers, for, if the war has meant 
anything to us at all with its aftermath, it means 
that we too must join the sinner on his knees, 
searce lifting our eyes to Heaven. What is the 
cause of this change? 

Are we of the millions who get their ideals out 
of their coffee cups? I got that idea from an ad- 
vertisement in one of our leading daily papers. It 
was headed “Millions of others, and you” and it 
began as follows: “Every morning millions of 
minds gain their poise and determination and 
ideals for the day over their coffee. You know 
how it is—a cup of the coffee you like best and 
your whole soul feels better—you can see things 
more clearly.” If it isn’t the coffee perhaps it is 
the movie which raises our highest ideals at least 
for the passing moment of emotion. 


It is true that we have been much bewildered 
by the war and the horrible mix-up of these suc- 
ceeding years. It is true that the “new heaven 
and the new earth” of which we dreamed in those 
days of stern sacrifice have not arrived, and we 
are at a loss and are even wondering whether they 
ever will arrive. Yet never in all of human his- 
tory have certain things stood out more clearly 
than they stand out today in the life of America 
and somehow these center around the two words 
which are still, in spite of all the dark side, the 
two words which are most beloved by the majority 
of those for whom ideals still contain reality and 
truth and for whom hope is not yet dead. 
Whether it be justified or not, somehow in the 
minds of men these two names are associated 
closely together, and the thought persists, that if 
the ideals of the one are to be victorious it will be 
because the ideals of the Other triumph. Those 
{ 





two names are America—and Jesus. Have we ever 


seen more clearly that the ideal of brotherhood as 
dimly seen by our fathers and yet over which they 
were dead in earnest, the ideal which was actually 
summed up in the life of Jesus and for which He 
gave His life, is the ideal which alone adequately 
can solve the world’s outstanding problem? 

In our father’s day Lincoln arose and in one 
ringing sentence focused their thought on what 
forever after has become an undisputed truth in 
the minds of all clear thinking Americans. He 
said: “This country can no longer remain halt 
slave and half free.” Is it not true today? Do 
you not see it? Has it not been brought home to 
us by the graves of millions that humanity can- 
not go on existing half slave and half free?—half 
of us sneering at the other half; half of us looking 
down upon the other half; half of us enjoying 
what the sweat and blood and tears of the other 
half have made possible? Who save Jesus can 
lead us out into a perfect understanding? His 
ideal: “God hath made of one blood and of one 
family all the nations of the earth” is a reality. 

A second upward step as a result of the war, 
surely has been that we have come to the plane 
where all thoughtful men do see that the need of 
our race today is for the Living God—a spiritual 
need over against the materialistic philosophy. 

Let me give a simple illustration. The other 
day in a newspaper I saw one of these puzzle 
pictures for children. It was a ship on the ocean 
and underneath were the words: “Here is the ship; 
find the captain.”” Search as I might I could find 
no captain though I turned that picture to the 
right and to the left and up side down. Then sud- 
denly my search was rewarded and there I saw 
the captain and after that it was impossible not to 
see the captain for wherever I turned that picture 
there the captain stood out. So Christ comes into 
our lives. The world seems a chaos, life seems all 
too often a fathomless mystery shot through with 
questions that can never be answered and with 
sorrows that have no solution. A ship without a 
skipper. And Christ comes and touches life and 
says: “There is God; your Father, loving, caring, 
guiding, comforting, My Father, and Your 
Father.” The ship has a Captain. 

We take down the map from the wall, for we 
are not all white and those brothers of ours across 
the sea all black. Solemnly and with a great con- 
viction we go out to face the challenge of a battle 
line which runs around the world. Its trenches 
are in the great cities of our own land where on 
the corners of the streets men and women are los- 
ing moral battles. It runs into our own narrow 
racial prejudices and into our selfish commercial- 
ism. It also goes out to the heart of China and 
Africa and to the far corners of the earth where 
the fighters are fewer and the forces ranged 
against the standard of our King are more numer- 
ous and more powerfully entrenched. With reality 
and conviction we can still assert that “there is 
a message to be told to the nations which will lead 
their souls to the Light.” 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS AND WAR 


By Kirby Page 


HE morning paper in commenting upon 
T the disastrous ending of the Lausanne 

Conference pointed out that the “Con- 
ference failed because the Turks refused to ac- 
cept the clauses concerning the future regime in 
Turkey. . . Briefly, the Turks wanted to strike 
from the Treaty all clauses binding them to rec- 
ognize contracts and concessions granted by the 
old Ottoman Empire.” Ismet Pasha is quoted 
as saying: “The Allies wanted the New Turkish 
government to subscribe to vast contracts and 
concessions made by former regimes, especially 
during the Allied occupation, without even know- 
ing what they were. I refuse to accept economic 
slavery for my country.” 

The newspaper correspondent describes the clos- 
ing hours of the conference in these words: 
“Never in the history of political conferences were 
such amazing scenes witnessed as marked today’s 
tragic ending of the negotiations, which extended 
over almost three months. Practically the whole 
diplomatic world ran after Ismet Pasha, head of 
the Turkish delegation, trying to induce him to 
sign the treaty, but Mustapha Kemal’s favorite 
General, with gentle smile was immovable. He 
said ‘No’ to all—Americans, British, French and 
Italians.” 


This scene’ appears all the more amazing when 
it is recalled that at the conclusion of the Great 
War Turkey was prostrate before the Allies and 
was compelled to sign the dictated Treaty of 
Sevres. On what grounds can we account for 
this remarkable recovery of Turkey? The an- 
swer is found in the fact that France and Eng- 
land have been quarreling over the division of 
the economic concessions in the Near East. It 
was France who furnished the money and arms 
which enabled the Turks to rout the Greeks, who 
were receiving the backing of England. It is un- 
questionable that the chief causes of friction in 
the Near East are economic. 

Indeed it is now generally admitted that the 
Great War was caused chiefly by commercial ri- 
valry on the part of European nations. In his 
speech at St. Louis on September 5, 1915, Presi- 
dent Wilson pointed out that the “real reason 
that the war took place was that Germany was 
afraid her commercial rivals were going to get 
the better of her, and the reason why some na- 
tions went into the war against Germany was 
that they thought Germany would get the com- 
mercial advantage of them. The seed of jealousy, 
the seed of the deep-seated hatred, was simply 
commercial and industrial rivalry. ...... 
Why, my fellow-citizens, is there any man here, 
or any woman—let me say, is there any child 
here—who does not know that the seed of war 
in the modern world is industrial and commercial 
rivalry. ... This war in its inception, was a 


commercial and industrial war. 
political war.” 

The following table shows the results of eco- 
nomic imperialism on the part of the great na- 
tions during the years between 1874 and 1914. 
According to Professor Hayes of Columbia, gains 
in territory and population of the great nations 
during these years were as follows: 


It was not a 


Square Miles Population 
eet TO geass Konic aces 4,037,000 119,000,000 
WD, Se yanks Kuk doen ees 2,900,000 36,000,000 
hess Sodan oun ier’ ne cee 1,100,000 18,700,000 
DEE of 5,9, 5.ou'wnsa wis oe ka oe Oe 1,100,000 13,200,000 
EET, 5. in: in acho ne wiaiielaig gees Se 910,000 15,000,000 
a fucks earn ae ee 590,000 1,360,000 
SE MN sac cie ng win Ba Oo 289,000 17,000,000 
SEE tse danasoniehances tunes 114,000 19,000,000 


Commercial rivalry between the nations has 
never been so intense as at the present time. 
This struggle takes three forms, i. e., for raw 
materials, markets and fields for investment. 
The factors that brought about the Great War 
now exist in highly intensified form. Many well 
informed persons are pointing out that the pros- 
pects for further wars are infinitely greater than 
was the case in 1913. A million more troops 
are under arms in Europe today than was the 
case at the beginning of the Great War. A 
prominent correspondent has just written: 
“There can be no mistaking the fact that not 
only has the general situation worsened, but we 
are in the presence of a new crisis, one of the 
consequences of which may be a new war.” This 
feeling is shared by hosts of competent observers. 

Recently a group of 160 prominent religious 
leaders in America issued a remarkable mani- 
festo concerning war in which they pointed out 
that the “present situation in international af- 
fairs involving as it does the imminent peril of 
war, must give concern to every thoughtful Chris- 
tian. After a devastating conflict which has cost 
millions of lives, created immeasurable hatred 
and piled up a debt of fifty dollars for every 
minute of time since Christ was born, the nations 
of the earth, apparently having learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing, are once more planning 
the old game of competitive imperialism and com- 
petitive armament. . . . Yet another war is be- 
ing prepared in the vindictive hatreds, the na- 
tionalistic ambitions, the scheme of racial and 
imperial self-aggrandizement which mark the 
world’s international relationships. The spirit of 
goodwill and sincere cooperation for the welfare 
of mankind as a whole is so lamentably weak, is 
so openly scoffed at in influential quarters, and 
expectations of war are so freely voiced and prep- 
arations for it so frankly pushed, that another 
war is inevitable unless a better mind can speed- 
ily prevail.” 

Faced as they are with this dangerous situation, 
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what are the college students in the various lands 
to do? The writer offers the following sugges- 
tions for consideration : 

1. College students should go on record now as 
utterly repudiating war as a method of settling 
international disputes, for the following reasons: 

(a) War is futile as a means of protecting the helpless. 


The attempts of the Allies to defend the innocent by tak- 
ing up the weapons of war unquestionably resulted in in- 


finitely greater loss of life than if they had used other 


means of defense. 

(b) War is now so destructive that there cannot be a 
victor. Germany was as completely defeated in the last 
war as any nation could be and yet, looking at the bank- 
rupt and desperate condition of France today, no one 
would claim that she is victor. Indeed there are many 
who believe that France is now in a worse condition than 
Germany. The next war will be incomparably more de- 
structive, and if waged on a wide scale can have no other 
end than disaster and collapse for all combatants. 

(c) War is clearly a violation of the spirit and teach- 
ing of Jesus. Surely no Christian who has had touch with 


the realities of war can deny the truth of the following ° 


words taken from the manifesto referred to above: “There 
are some among us, of whom the signatories of this ap- 
peal form a small group, who regard war as the most ruin- 
ous organized sin which mankind now faces; who are sure 
that the war system and the Christian Gospel cannot 
permanently abide together on the same earth; who see 
clearly that the spirit of war and the spirit of the Gospel 
are antithetical, the one representing what the other hates 
and would destroy; who recognize that war is futile as a 
means of furthering Christ’s Kingdom, even where the 
end sought is righteous and where the spirit of the com- 
batants is sacrificial.” 

(d) Unless Christian people go on record now as utter- 
ly repudiating war, they will again be victims of the 
hysteria and propaganda which always precede declara- 
tions of war. Referring again to the war manifesto, we 
note that the following paragraph leaves each of the 
signers free to support the next war: “Our position in 
this appeal does not involve theoretical pacifism; we are 





not concerned to deny the necessity of using force, massed 
force, it may be in an emergency, nor of a moderate mili- 
tary organization for defensive purposes.” Has there 
ever been a war that was not regarded as an “emer- 
gency’? Do not modern governments always defend their 
belligerency on grounds of “defensive purposes”? 

(e) War should now be repudiated because better means 
of defense are available or can be established as soon as 
the nations have the will to do so. International courts 
and processes of justice are infinitely superior to war as 
means of defense. 

2. This leads to the second thing that college 
students can do. The first—the repudiation of 
war as a method—is negative. The second is 
positive—the demanding that the United States 
immediately enter the League of Nations and co- 
operate with other countries in supporting inter- 
national processes of justice. The writer believes 
that the present League has serious faults. It is, 
however, the only association of nations that is 
now available and it may more easily be changed 
from within than from without. 

3. College students can help by studying inter- 
national problems, by seeking to spread the truth, 
and by attempting to arouse their fellow citizens 
to a realization of the seriousness of the present 
situation and the imperative need for intelligent 
American participation in world affairs. There 
is a wealth of material ready at hand for reading 
and study. Out of this abundance I would select 
the following to head the list: 


The Fruits of Victory, Norman Angell; 

Economic Imperialism, L. S. Woolf; 

The Next War, Will Irwin; 

Causes of International War, G. Lowes Dickinson; 
Now it Can be Told, Philip Gibbs. 


WHY JESUS CHRIST IS SIGNIFICANT 


By Henry Sloane Coffin 


AR more common among our practical and re- 
ligiously undeveloped selves are the represen- 
tatives of the second group. They believe in 

Christ. He sums up what they would like to be. 
He is their ideal. They wish that nations and in- 
dustrial groups and races lived and worked to- 
gether in His spirit. They feel that they ought 
to; and they frequently resolve to do their utmost, 
or at any rate to do something, to bring this 
to pass. But they are not glowingly confident 
that it will come to be. It is a goal on a very 
distant horizon, and there are endless stretches 
for man’s halting march to cover, and every step 
is to be taken, to be fought for, by man, and man 
alone. For to them this sense of a Divine Pres- 
ence is meaningless. 

They believe in Christ—that is, they be- 
lieve that they personally ought to act in 
His spirit, and try to set that spirit in control 
over human society. “God” means nothing to 
them. They neither pray to him, nor count upon 

NOTE: This is the concluding section of the sermon preached 
by Dr. Coffin November 26 at Yale. The texts were: John 14:1, 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in Me,"" and John 12:44, ‘Jesus 
cried and said, He that believeth on Me, believeth not on Me, 
but on Him that sent Me.” 
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any effective partnership coming to them out of 
the Invisible. 

Nor dare we disparage this relatively common 
godless Christianity of our time. It gives us a 
large number of our most high-principled, soci- 
ally-minded, self-spending citizens. What an 
incalculable asset it is for the community to have 
men and women laid hold of by the ideal of truth- 
fulness, courage, sympathy, self-sacrifice, incar- 
nate in Jesus of Nazareth! Homes, industries, edu- 
cation, literature, politics, international relations, 
are immeasurably richer where persons with the 
standards of Christ are to be found. But our 
evangelist knew that a Christianity which omitted 
God was a pathetically fractional Christianity. 
It might do for unthinking persons, who never 
raise any of the deeper questions; but the instant 
anyone begins to think he is troubled with dis- 
quieting suspicions. Are human beings capable 
of attaining this ideal? Is this universe in which 
we live suited to allow them to attain it? Has 
man only the brief span of his earthly years in 
which to live? And if so, why should he make 
them unhappy by heroic efforts to achieve the 
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unattainable? Is it of much moment whether na- 
ions or industries or individuals become Christ- 
like or not, if after a few years or a few eons all 
disappear in engulfing oblivion? One may get 
up considerable enthusiasm for those who shall 
succeed us and say that we must improve the 
world for their sakes; but suppose the guess of 
some scientists be correct that this globe of ours, 
which has gradually become a habitable sphere, 
is going to return through the ages or through an 
epoch of fearful heat into a condition where no 
human life will exist upon it, and our race be as 
extinct as dinosaurs and mastodons, what differ- 
ence will it make, whether individually or collec- 
tively we follow the ideal of Christ or not? With 
any such outlook as that for earth and with no 
heaven in prospect, the spectacle of mankind does 
not encourage idealism of any variety. 

You cannot take Jesus out of the background 
of His faith, with trust that stretches up to a 
companionable Heart and with hope that stretches 
forward to a many-mansioned home with ever- 
unfolding life for the sons and daughters of the 
Most High, without making Jesus the dupe of His 
own illusions, and so a wholly untrustworthy and 
false Guide. ‘He that believeth on Me, believeth 
not on Me, but on Him that sent Me.” 

And what a world of difference it makes if, 
when we become devotees for ourselves of the 
ideal in Christ, we can say: “The living God who 
is manifest in the energy of the universe and in 
the moral law patent in human history, the God of 
life and force, is with me in my endeavor to be- 
come like Jesus Christ. I have incalculable allies: 
all power in earth and heaven is on my side. I 
do not struggle single-handed in a lonely effort to 
conquer my selfishness and grow up into the full 
stature of Christ’s love. The basic principle of 
the creation is in harmony with the purpose of 
my aspiring heart, and the living Spirit who per- 
vades all things flows in to reénforce my will, and 
assure my victory. Tell me that it is impossible 
for me to become like Christ, and I admit it: Yes, 
impossible for me, but not for God and me. He 
that sent Christ places all His resources at my 
command to help me become a like Godsend.” 

And what a world of difference such faith 
makes when a man faces the apparently insuper- 
able difficulties of rendering international rela- 
tions and industrial motives Christlike. Men may 
point to the record of the past and remind us 
that brutal struggle has characterized human af- 
fairs from the grey dawn of history, that con- 
flicting interests have always clashed, that every 
nation and race and class has been as grasping 
as it dared to be. They may confidently conclude 
that as it was in the beginning, and is now, it 
evermore shall be, world without end. Your 
Christlike ideal may be attainable in some fairy- 
land, not in this or any other sphere of our uni- 
verse.”’” But they leave out of account Him that 
sent Christ. 

We, human beings, carry in our physical organ- 
isms remainders and reminders of the long 
evolution through which our bodies have been 


fashioned—elements that go back to the fish and 
the reptile and the animal. Who could have said 
by looking at a brontosaur what the brain and 
body were to become? There was an Urge resi- 
dent in existence that would go far, far upwards. 
That surging Life is part of what we mean by 


God. Who could have predicted when he watched 


the ways of primitive savages, or observed the 
spiritual leaders of the Israelitish tribes in the 
days of Joshua and Samson and Jephthah that 
a Jesus of Nazareth would walk the very ground 
over which they fought? There was a Spirit 
in man, the Spirit of faith and hope and love, that 
was moving far, far forward. That, too, is what 
we mean by God—Him that sent and made pos- 
sible Jesus Christ. Who dares assert that the 
nations or the industries of our time are not to 
become nations and industries as different as 
Jesus of Nazareth is from Joshua and Samson 
and Jephthah? The God behind Jesus was wait- 
ing for a son of man who should so open his soul 
to Him in trust that through him He could un- 
veil His character and in Him work His redeem- 
ing purpose. One catches an outbreak of heavenly 
satisfaction that at last such a receptive and will- 
ing spirit is come, in the voice that sounded in 
Jesus’ heart: “This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased.” And why doubt that He who 
sent Christ and made possible His words and life 
and redeeming death and ever-potent influence 
today actually lives and works and waits to be 
given the chance to embody His Spirit, the Spirit 
of Christ, in the whole life of mankind? To 
believe in Christ is to believe that at the center 
of existence is That which made Christ possible, 
That which makes Christ credible—the God and 
Father of His own confident belief—“‘Him that 
sent Me.” 


O wonder, then, that this Disciple who leaned 

on Jesus’ breast, wishing to reach these two 
groups, wrote a Gospel—a life of Jesus. To place 
His Figure before religiously impressionable men 
was to give them a sight of the Divine, present 
and acting and making Himself companionable 
in a human life, and to lead them to become 
friends of God in Jesus. To place His Figure 
before morally aspiring men was to bring them 
to follow One whom they could not believe with- 
out believing in Another behind Him, the Lord 
of all worlds and Father of all men, who had sent 
Jesus. To-day, as then, the Gospel is the Figure 
of Christ Himself. If we have eyes for the Di- 
vine, look what we find in Him—that which we 
vaguely sense and adore as Life and Right and 
Beauty incarnate for us that He and we become 
comrades. If we have a conscience that seeks 
for goodness, look at Him who lays hold of us 
as the compelling ideal for ourselves and man- 
kind, and see that He is Himself the evidence of 
a living Power regnant at the core of the universe, 
akin to Him, a God and Father who can be and 
do for you and me, all that He was and did for 
this obedient Son. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY CHRIST 
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The Christ of Yesterday 
By Richard Roberts 


E are sometimes told that Jesus is no longer 

relevant; and we are bidden consider the 

great difference between His social setting 
and ours. He lived in a simple society, mainly 
rural and pastoral, in a secluded country, away 
from the tide of human affairs. There was noth- 
ing in that life that answers to ours, with its over- 
grown cities, its domination by machinery, its 
world-wide commercial enterprise, its large-scale 
industrial production, its science, and a hundred 
other things that combine to make it at once the 
worst and the best, the poorest and the richest of 
all civilizations. At first sight, it would appear 
impossible that a poor wandering teacher, a 
sort of vagrant “local preacher” in that simple old 
society, could have said or done anything that had 
real pertinence to the bewildering and complex 
life of our time. But wait a moment. 


A Modern Parable 


Once upon a time there was a great empire 
which held within itself a small nation against its 
will; and the small nation was forever trying to 
secure its independence. In the north of the 
country there was a loyalist minority, well con- 
tent to remain within the empire: and most peo- 
ple who lived within the empire were proud of it 
and of its achievements, and could not for the life 
of them understand why the small nation wanted 
to get out. Their leaders were determined that 
the small nation should stay where it was, and 
that for what nowadays we should call a strategic 
reason—for this little country was the one de- 
fence of the empire against its enemies at a vital 
and perhaps its most vulnerable point. Within 
the nation there was a nationalist physical force 
party that believed in trying and did frequently 
try to overthrow the empire by force of arms. 
Again and again they started a guerilla warfare 
against the imperial authority, and these risings 
were met by stern and bloody reprisals. 

Now, I am not alluding to certain passages in 
the recent relations of Great Britain and Ireland. 
1 am speaking of the reiations of Palestine to the 
Ronan Empire. Palestine contained a small na- 
tion that was being held in the Roman Empire 
against its will. In the North, like Ireland, it had 
its loyalist minority—the Herods and their fol- 
lowing. The reason why the Romans would not 
let go of Palestine was of the strategic kind, for 
the country was the defence of the Empire against 

NOTE: Th is the first of a series of articles concerning the 
present-day significance of Jesus Christ Taken by itself, the 
renee 43 le might better, perhaps, be called “The Christ of 
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its most feared enemies, the mysterious hordes of 
the Arabian Desert. Palestine too had its Sinn 
Fein party—the Zealots. One of these became a 
disciple of Jesus, but others are named in the 
New Testament; for example, Theudas and Judas 
of Galilee. But the most striking of these rebel 
leaders in the time of Jesus was Barabbas, whom 
we usually think of as a highwayman, but who 
was actually in prison for murder and insurrec- 
tion in what was apparently a quite recent rising. 
Like Terence MacSwiney, Barabbas was a popular 
idol. There were reprisals too, on the part of the 
Romans—Gamaliel in the Book of Acts tells us of 
the end of Judas and Theudas; and we are told of 
some “Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices’—a sort of reprisal which has an 
uncanny likeness to some of the irresponsibilities 
of the Black-and-Tans in Ireland. 


The Way of Militant Goodwill 


The historical setting of Jesus, then, was not so 
much unlike our own after all. For this parallel 
between Ireland and Palestine could probably be 
repeated in every case where there is a conflict 
between a great empire and a small, unwilling na- 
tion. The thing belongs to the very texture of 
life in an unregenerate world. But it is pertinent 
to observe that a good deal of the teaching of Je- 
sus was directed to this very situation. Here we 
cannot discuss it in detail. The gist of it is that 
Jesus saw the pathetic futility of the appeal of 
His fellow countrymen to arms and propounded to 
them another way. This was to conquer the Ro- 
man by a militant goodwill. There was in the 
north of the country a Roman officer who had con- 
quered the Jews themselves by this very method. 
Why should they not turn the tables on the Romans 
and conquer them in the same way, overcoming 
evil with good? It is only at this angle that we 
get the precise force of the teaching against re- 
venge and retaliation in the passages concerning 
the other cheek and the second mile. Here Jesus 
was reducing to details of personal conduct a defi- 
nite political policy—the policy of overcoming the 
empire by an indomitable goodwill. 

Add to this consideration that the two most 
signal public attempts to apply this method in 
modern times have justified themselves by their 
results. The one was the British reconciliation of 
the Boer people; the other, the settlement of the 
old feud in Ireland. Probably the result would 
have been more complete in both cases had the 
method been applied with greater faith and cour- 
age on the two sides. But it is impossible to make 
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sharp breaks in history, except on the surface; 
underground, the old tempers and the old policies 
die hard and have to work themselves out. Ire- 
land is suffering today from the residual kick of 
the old tradition. Edmund Burke, who with all 
his limitations, had grasped this element of true 
statesmanship, pleaded in the House of Commons 
for a policy in India which he crystallized in a 
memorable phrase—he called it a policy of “haz- 
ardous benevolence,” which, translated into a more 
popular idiom, we might call a policy of sporting 
goodwill. And that is the word for this distract- 
ed world today—for England in India and Egypt, 
for the United States in Mexico, Hayti and San 
Domingo, for France with Germany, for all of us 
with Russia. For the only alternative is the road 
that Jesus warned His fellow countrymen from, 
to which they finally committed themselves when 
they rejected Him and chose Barabbas, and which 
He foresaw mounting up through expanding cycles 
of rebellion—and repression to a final and irrep- 
arable catastrophe. ' 
Jesus is a living issue 


Look at that man Jesus. He believed in this sen- 
timental brotherhood business this goodwill stuff 
—and he finished up on a cross. That is what it 
did for him. 

Now, I am well aware that this is the speech of 
that part of me that I am the least proud of. The 
other self, which I respect more, tells me that 
Jesus is right. This much I have to concede to the 
baser part—that I am not likely ever to make ab- 
solutely good in the enterprise of living out this 
philosophy, and the best that I can expect is a 
second best. For I am carrying the entail of my 
own sin, and my father’s sins and the sins of all 
the past. Yet I cannot get away from the insistent | 
conviction that Jesus represents all that I ought 
to try to be. And those very elements in my make- 
up which dislike Him are precisely those things 
that have always brought trouble and misery and 
disaster into the world. That is the conflict that 
goes on in my soul. 

And as I look out upon the world, I see in it on a 
large scale the conflict that I have in myself. I 

see it and all men in it 





still. He has not become 
obsolete or irrelevant. 
This is partly due to the 
fact that the essential hu- 
man problems have not 
changed. Their form may 
be different, but in sub- 
stance they remain what 
they were. Their modern 
form may be more obvi- 
ously economic than polit- 
ical; but at bottom they 
are still moral and spirit- 
ual. And the root of them 
is in the life and soul of 
the individual person. The 
conflict of the world in 
every age is the conflict in 
my soul writ large. 

The contemporaneous- 


make. 


that He says. 





As I look out upon the world, I 
see in it on a large scale the con- 
flict that I have in myself. 
it and all men in it confronted 
with the choice that I have to 
It is this undecided con- 
flict that explains the paradox of 
a world that applauds Jesus and 
denies Him, that praises His name 
and rejects His word, that calls 
Him Lord and does not the things 
‘Richard Roberts. 


confronted with the choice 
that I have to make. It is 
this undecided conflict 
that explains the paradox 
of a world that applauds 
Jesus and denies Him, 
that praises his name and 
rejects his word, that calls 
him Lord and does not the 
things that he says. 

I observe that Jesus 
lived out his philosophy in 
a world very much like 
this; and he lived it so to 
the end. There are new 
things in the world since 
the days of his flesh, but 
these have changed the 
details of the setting of 
life, not its substance. It 


I see 








ness of Jesus. springs 

from the fact that He embodies, in word and deed, 
one of the two major views of life that are in con- 
flict in every man’s soul. 

When I read the gospels, I encounter a Person 
who has a definite philosophy of life; and there is 
something in me that tells me that this philosophy 
is true. As He unfolds it, a part of myself re- 
sponds to it and says that that is the very truth of 
life. But there is another part of me that dis- 
likes it, calls it folly and illusion, despises it, ar- 
gues against it, and wants me to reject it. It tells 
me that in a world like this it will not work. Ac- 
cording to philosophy that I find in the gospels, 
love, service, sympathy, cooperation, forgiveness, 
reconciliation and such things are the law of life; 
my one self agrees. But my other self says: 
Don’t let yourself be fooled. Look out for your- 
self. After all, this is a world in which it is every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
That is the only thing that works in this world. 


is the old issue of egoism 
or love, of dominion or service, of repression or re- 
demption, of conflict or cooperation. And Jesus 
was the embodiment of the way of love. I have 
said elsewhere that the abiding controversy of the 
ages is whether the Superman is the finished 
egoist or the perfect lover. It is true that the Per- 
fect Lover came toa Cross. But that did not mean 
failure. It only revealed a new doctrine of suc- 
cess. An English writer contemplating the grow- 
ing militarisation of Europe in the years before 
the war, delivered himself of an epigram. Corsica, 
he said, has conquered Galilee. But he did not fin- 
ish his epigram; for he should have gone on to say 
that what began in Corsica ended in exile on St. 
Helena, and that what began in Galilee went up 
by way of the Cross to a Name that is above every 
name. Beneath the surface of things, there are 
subterranean forces which reverse the contempo- 
rary judgments of men. The criminal of Calvary 
has become the Conscience of the World; the hour 
is coming when he will be its Will as well. 











THE BRITISH MOVEMENT FROM AN 
AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 


By Francis P. Miller 


MONG an American’s first impressions of 
A the British Student Movement field none 
is so vivid as its extraordinary compact- 
ness and accessibility. The thought of a move- 
ment in which every local Union can be reached 
from national headquarters by the morrow’s 
post, and where the general secretary can go the 
length of his field in one day’s travel, seems too 
idyllic for real life. Yet such is the British 
Movement— in spite of its ten thousand members, 
its more than thirty staff and intercollegiate 
secretaries, and its 189 unions in the universites 
and colleges of Ireland, Wales, Scotland and 
England, and sixty-four theological colleges as- 
sociated with the Movement. 

The geographical features of the British Isles, 
which have played such an important part in 
shaping political and social history, have also had 
a considerable influence upon the character of 
the Student Movement. The area over which it 
operates is sufficiently limited to make possible 
the development of a consciousness of real part- 
nership in the Movement among the student lead- 
ers of the local Unions. I am sure that this 
can be done over very much larger areas, but 
the task is proportionately difficult. In nearly 
every college there seemed to be at least a few 
students who had a very personal interest in the 
welfare of the Movement as a whole. It was ob- 
vious that they were capable for the most part 
of mentally encompassing the society to which 
they belonged. The remotest union was near 
enough for one to have met students from it 
at the summer conference, and headquarters 
never seemed so inaccessible as to make relations 
with it entirely impersonal. 

Thus the democratization of the British Move. 
ment has been relatively a simple task. The 
General Committee is the body through which 
the Movement governs itself, and though this 
committee numbers more than eighty people, 1 
has been found possible to bring it together two 
or three times a year for periods of four or five 
days. This is undoubtedly a remarkable achieve- 
ment, nor does the comparative absence of travel 
difficulties make it any less noteworthy. In its 
sessions the committee deals with every aspect 
of the Movement’s work and policy, from the 
promulgation of general principles to a consid- 
eration of the personal idiosyncrasies ot one of 
the paid secretaries, or the compilation of a hymn 
book. I cannot speak with too much appreciation 
of the spirit in which the general secretary, Mr. 
Tatlow, participates in these discussions. His 
admirable restraint, foresight, patience and tact 
make it possible for him to place at the disposal 
of the Movement the best of his twenty-five years’ 
experience, while they enable him to avoid that 
10 


appearance of domination so peculiar to many 
who find themselves in a similar position. The 
range of matters covered by this committee is 
so great, and its members (a majority of whom 
are students) are so widely representative tha. 
it plays a very considerable part in creating and 
sustaining that sense of personal concern among 
the members: of the Movement for its affairs to 
which I have already referred. 

Moreover, the number of headquarters, travel- 
ing and local secretaries is sufficiently large to 
allow for fairly frequent visits to places which 
are especially in need of help. This is also a 
considerable factor in maintaining the homoge- 
neous character of the Movement, and in read- 
justing the theories of-headquarters to the actu- 
alities of the field. 

Another feature of the British Movement which 
immediately impresses an American visitor is 
that there are no separate movements for men 
and women but all unite in a single movement 
3oth men and women serve on the General Com- 
mittee, attend the same summer conferences, and 
as individuals cooperate in the work of the same 
local unions. Such a disregard of sex distinc- 
tions is even more striking in Great Britain 
than it would be in America, where intercourse 
between men and women students is tradition- 
ally less restrained. The arrangement has long 
since passed the experimental stage, and there is 
nothing of which the British Movement can be 
more justly proud than this achievement. It 
has been able to demonstrate visibly what the 
Christian relationship between men and women 
ought to be, and in so doing has rendered a serv- 
ice to Christian society far beyond the bounds of 
its own country. 


The general policy of the Movement does not 
favor the direction of the activities of local 
unions by a joint committee of both sexes. As 
a rule it advises separate organization for ad- 
ministrative purposes, but frequent coordinating 
conferences. My own limited experience has led 
me to believe that effective work can only be 
secured, if at all, in this way. Occasionally a 
local Union, in its enthusiasm for carrying to its 
logical conclusion the principle of equality be- 
tween the sexes, has organized itself under a 
joint executive committee. Invariably, in such a 
case, the men seemed utterly incapable of keep- 
ing up their end of the load, and the result was 
apt to be a woman’s movement with a few para- 
sitic men students hanging somewhat patheti- 
cally around the fringes. 

Nor does the mere presence of both men and 
women at the General Committee and at confer- 
ences, splendid as that is in itself, seem to me 
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satisfactorily to have solved the problem. As 
far as I can judge, the inclination is rather to 
overlook or avoid the discussion of some ques- 
tions which manifestly require consideration. 
This is not, however, a serious objection, as ad- 
justments could obviously be made which would 
allow the groups directly concerned to discuss 
these matters in separate sessions. 


In comparison with our own Student Depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. I think the personal 
membership basis is the feature of the British 
Movement which we can most envy.* I do not 
refer so much to the particular phraseology of 
the Aim and Basis now in use, as to the general 
principle of membership depending upon an ex- 
pression of personal adherence to the aims of the 
Movement, regardless of previous status. Of 
course the value of such a membership basis de- 
pends entirely upon how those who are canvass- 
ing for new members are willing to use it. If 
wisely used it may be a most effective means of 
interesting otherwise uninterested people in the 
deepest things of our faith. It is very much to be 
hoped that the Student Department will shortly 
succeed in obtaining a basis of this kind. 

The statement of the British Aim and Basis 
reveals the comprehensiveness of the task which 
that Movement has set for itself. It is unques- 
tionably an attempt to give expression to the full 
range and depth of the Christian message. This 
very comprehensiveness, however, carries with it 
the increased difficulty of giving a_ sufficient 
weight and driving power to the various aspects 
of that message which it desires to emphasize, 
or to the message viewed as a whole. The Move- 
ment is at present earnestly seeking so to com- 
prehend the meaning of this message itself, as to 
be able to deliver it with the dynamic force 
which is characteristic of pure Christianity. As 
an aid to this process of reinterpretation, secre- 
taries have been added to the headquarters staff 
who could devote their entire attention to sub- 
jects which seem of especial importance at this 
time. During the past year there was a secre- 
tary for Apologetics and one for International 
Relations, in addition to those for Bible Study 
and Social Service. With so many different 
points of emphasis being stressed by different 
individuals it is quite possible that all may not 
have been leading with equal certainty to the 
same end. In order to avoid the danger of com- 
peting departments, and to insure an essential 
unity of purpose throughout its entire work, 
these various lines of study are now being or- 
ganized under one Study Department which will 
probably include a smaller number of specializing 
secretaries. 


The British Movement has for some time re- 
garded the study group as the indispensable unit 
in the composition of its local unions. This pol- 
icy has borne fruit in the presence of an alert 
and eager spirit of inquiry—in a desire among 


*This article was written before the Atlantic City Conven- 


tion, where the personal basis was adopted for the United 
States. 


its members to comprehend for themselves the 
true meaning and significance of Christianity. 
Because of it the intellectual life of the Movement 
continues to be fresh and vigorous. At the same 
time it has tended to weaken to some extent the 
conception of Christianity as a good thing to be 
shared, as a gospel to be proclaimed, and hence 
requires to be supplemented if it is not to deprive 
the Movement of considerable spiritual vitality. 

The Student Movement in Great Britain is not 
a sub-department of any larger association, and 
consequently undergoes none of the restrictions 
which such a connection inevitably imposes. But, 
while enjoying complete freedom of action on 
this account it also loses the envigorating and 
humanizing influence so beneficial to any student 
movement which is in direct affiliation with asso- 
ciations representing other strata of society and 
other conditions of life. It has, however, a much 
closer relation to the Student Volunteer Movement 
than is the case in America. The Student Volun- 
teer Movement of Great Britain is in fact a sub- 
department of the Student Movement. This seems 
to be an altogether admirable arrangement. There 
is of course the danger that such subordination 
might tend to lessen the effectiveness of the mis- 
sionary appeal, but with the proper secretaries in 
charge there is no reason why the power of the S. 
V. M. as an educating and recruiting agent for 
Christian missions should not be as great as if it 
were an independent movement. Moreover the ad- 
vantages of amalgamation with the Student Move- 
ment are very large. There is no question but 
that in this position the S. V. M. can function 
with a much clearer conception of the whole 
work of Christ’s Church, and the distinctive 
place of foreign missions in that work. 

Even the most summary description of the 
British Movement would not be complete without 
a reference to its Publication Department which 
has made an enviable reputation for itself among 
the religious publishing houses of Great Britain, 
and steadily increases that reputation as new 
books are added to its lists. It is one of the main 
factors in the present strength of the Movement. 
An almost equally important factor is the 
monthly magazine The Student Movement, which 
is undoubtedly the best periodical published by 
any national movement. 

In closing I should like to pay a tribute to the 
men and women who compose the secretarial staff 
of the British Movement. They have gone far 
toward mastering the art of living together as 
Christians, which is more than can be said for 
the staffs of many religious organizations. 

The richest gift of the Federation, which all of 
us can experience if we will, is the realization of 
the Universal] Christ—a realization which grows 
as we share in the fellowship. To be conscious of 
the meaning of that fellowship is to possess a mind 
which is eager to understand and to learn from 
all the nations. The pre-eminent service of the 
Federation lies in providing us with an incentive 
to seek everywhere for Him who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. 
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AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS TO PRO- 
MOTE INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL 


HE topic which aroused the most discussion 
at the meetings of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation at Peking last spring was 
that of international relations, especially war. 


Both in the conference and in the general com-: 


mittee a large proportion of the time was given 
to this question and the latter body adopted a set 
of suggestions for eliminating the causes of war. 
This attitude of the of- 


the Association to Abolish War; the Church 
Peace Union; the Carnegie Foundation for Inter- 
national Peace, and the Committee for Interna- 
tional Reduction of Armament—purposes of all 
of which are clearly indicated by their titles. The 
Federal Council maintains an active Commission 
on International Justice and Goodwill. The For- 
eign Policy Association holds frequent luncheons 

in New York at which 





ficial organ of the Fed- 
eration undoubtedly 
finds a hearty response 
in all the more thought- 
ful members of our stu- 
dent Associations in 
this country and many 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
A concerted effort through the churches to quicken 
the spirit of America in support of the demand for 
American co-operation in the work of establishing 
international peace through world organization. 


topics bearing on inter- 
national relations are 
discussed and _ which 
sends out a_ bulletin 
giving various news 
items of international 
interest. Then there is 


of us are deploring the 
attempts of our gov- 
ernment to maintain a 
partial isolation from 
the affairs of the rest 
of the world. It is com- 
forting to know, there- 
fore, that our student 
Associations in this 
country are by no 
means the only organ- 
izations that are work- 
ing for a more active 
participation of Amer- 
ica in obtaining better 
international relations. 
A recent list names 
thirty-five separate or- 
ganizations whose pri- 
mary purpose is world 
peace, disarmament, or 
the promotion of a 
more wholesome inter- 
national order. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR AMERICA 


The religious work of America, disregarding differ- 
ence of creed or party, should unite in the following 
action: 

1. CO-OPERATION. 
operation which our government is now giving to the 
technical organizations 
which are being sufficiently managed by the League 
of Nations: and to urge the importance of making 
this co-operation formal. 

2. ASSOCIATION. To urge the government to 
take immediate steps to bring the United States into 
real relationship with the other nations of the world. 

3. PARTICIPATION. 
proposed participation of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. To urge 
the President to call a conference of the nations to 
consider the grave problems which still menace the 
very fabric of civilization. 

The ultimate purpose of this minimum program 
is to outlaw war and make its recurrence impossible. 


To endorse the informal co- 


humanitarian and other 


To commend cordially the 


The above Announcement has been broadcasted 
through the land. It proclaims an objective which is 
being fostered by The Church Peace Union with the 
World Peace Foundation, the Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, and the World 


the Council on Foreign 
telations, which main- 
tains a limited member- 
ship from among. in- 
fluential men in public 
life, business, and edu- 
cation within easy 
reach of New York and 
gathers them together 
for frequent discus- 
sions or more formal 
dinners. It is this 
group that brought 
over Clemenceau this 
past winter and that 
publishes the new quar- 
terly journal “Foreign 
Affairs.” 

The League of Na- 
tions is by no means a 
dead issue in this coun- 
try. The American As- 
sociation for Interna- 
tional Cooperation has 








A directory of these Alliance for International 
organizations can be Churches. 
found in Dr. Gulick’s 


Friendship through the 


recently combined with 
another group headed 
by Justice John H. 








“The Christian Crusade 

for a Warless World” and need not be repeated 
here. The mention of a few typical ones may, 
however, strengthen the hearts of those of us who 
on indifferent campuses feel that we are lone 
voices crying in the wilderness. There is the 
American Association for International Concilia- 
tion which publishes frequent pamphlets that 
bear on its object and that has close affiliation 
with the Institute for International Education, an 
organization which operates especially in the col- 
leges, sending out lecturers, gathering together 
study groups and providing syllabi for discussion 
and reading. There are: the American Commit- 
tee for the Outlawry of War; the American Peace 
Society ; the American Union against Militarism; 
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Clarke—who _ recently 
resigned from the Supreme Court to work for the 
League—to form the Non-Partisan Association 
for the League of Nations. The new organiza- 
tion has as its supporters some influential and 
distinguished men and women. There are as well 
the League of Nations News Bureau, the League 
of Nations Union, and the Woman’s Pro-League 
Council, all of which are working toward this end. 

There are at least a dozen organizations that 
are working to promote better understanding in 
the United States of particular countries. Among 
these are the Japan Society and the China Society. 
Some of these may lay themselves open to the 
Ni TE Some of our readers may wish to have the address 


of the Non-Partizan Association for the League of Nations. 
It is: 15 West 37th Street, New York City. 





—_—_—- 
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charge of being for the purposes of nationalist 
propaganda, and so may be disturbers rather than 
promoters of peace, but they usually seek at least 
to iron out misunderstandings between this coun- 
try and some one other nation. 

Nor would one forget the organizations that 
are working primarily among students. In addi- 
tion to the Student Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations and the Institute 
for International Education there is the National 
Student Forum which has fostered the Liberal 
Clubs on our campuses and has recently brought 
to this country a number of students from Europe 
to make the round of our colleges and universities. 
Our Cosmopolitan Clubs are for the primary pur- 
pose of promoting understanding between various 
peoples under the motto: “Above all nations is 
humanity.” 

In addition there are many institutions whose 
primary aim is something other than the cultiva- 
tion of international goodwill, but whose work is 


of such a nature that there inevitably follow as a 
by-product closer and more friendly relations be- 
tween races and nations. This is true of every 
foreign missionary society, of the larger number 
of our churches, and of many another institution 
carried on in the name of Christ. It is also true 
of many agencies that are not avowedly Christian. 

The reaction that accompanied our rejection of 
the Versailles treaty and our failure to go into the 
League of Nations is still partly upon us and our 
government continues to act timidly, but there is 
in this country a great body of opinion that is or- 
ganizing itself for action and that feels keenly 
the responsibility of America to the world. Just 
at present that sentiment seems to be decidedly 
on the increase and the outlook is hopeful for a 
more active and helpful participation of this na- 
tion in affairs beyond our own boundaries, both 
through its government and through non-political 
channels. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 





FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HE World War made the United States not 

only the financial center of the world, but the 

student center as well. There are at present in 
this country ten thousand students from foreign 
lands. They are key people not only in the future 
development of their own land, but also as to their 
country’s attitude toward the United States and 
Christianity. Most of these students before leav- 
ing their native lands have received practical as- 
surance of places of leadership on their return. 
The natural inference is that the stay of these 
students in the United States will lead them to 
admire our life, and to appreciate the ennobling 
influence of Christianity in this Christian nation. 
Is this true? 


Word has just come to me about a fine young 
man from South America, who accepted Christ in 
one of the mission schools, and gave his life to the 
ministry. He was so faithful and so brilliant 
that he was helped by the missionaries to come to 
this country and finish his preparation. He went 
to one of our church schools just a year ago. To- 
day he is a firm believer in the selfish imperialism 
of the United States, has renounced his intention 
of becoming a minister and has all but denied his 
faith in Christ. We may say that this is an ex- 
ception. But those who have looked most care- 
fully into such matters, believe that there are more 
foreign students who come to this country as 
Christians and return home as unbelievers than 
there are students who come here as non-believ- 
ers and return home as Christians. Will the 
North American student think through carefully 
this solemn fact? 


Inquiry among foreign students seems to reveal 
the following as their chief objection to Chris- 


tianity as they see it lived out in this country: 


1. Separation from Christian teachers and activities of 
their native lands. 

2. Removal of the restraints of home environment. 

3. Shock and dismay at the paganism of American life. 

4. Disappointment in the churches and Christian people. 

5. Lack of Christian friendships and active religious 
interests. 

6. Superficiality and 
students. 

7. Impact of new scientific and philosophical teachings. 

8. Misrepresentation of their own countries by press, 
pulpit, screen, stage, and especially by missionaries. 


pleasure seeking of American 


A realization among some of the most discern- 
ing Christian leaders in America that we are not 
appreciating the great importance of these for- 
eign students in our midst has led to a movement 
to gather complete and accurate information re- 
garding foreign students in the United States 
with a view to formulating an adequate program 
of Christian work among them. A commission 
has been appointed composed of representatives 
of the Committees on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students of both the Christian Associa- 
tions, of important educational bodies, and of 
mission boards. This group is actively engaged 
in making a study along the following lines: 
history of student migrations; careers of students 
who have returned from the United States; the 
background of foreign students; their academic 
problems; impact of religious agencies upon them 
in this and their own country. 


It is hoped that much of the material gathered 
may be available for consideration.of the summer 
conference and that our guests from other lands 
may discuss with our own students in the light of 
this data, how all may be mutually helpful in 
building a more Christian world. 
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THE ADVANCE PROGRAM COMMISSION 


I 
A Message from the Chairman 


HE Commission on the Advance Program, 
authorized by the Atlantic City Conven- 


tion, held its first session in New York : 


City, February 3-5, and wishes at once to report 
to the field. 

There is without question a widespread de- 
mand for an Advance Program. The Atlantic 
City action was not hasty. It had back of it 
long and careful consideration and profound con- 
viction, not only on the part of the student world 
but of the entire Association brotherhood. 

Since the Atlantic City Convention there has 
been accumulating evidence from all over the 
field of deep and genuine interest. The time 
seems to be ripe. 

The Atlantic City Convention emphasized the 
spiritual forces resident in student life’? which 
should be released. To effect this release is the 
primary task which the Student Christian Asso- 
ciations face. 

In order to accomplish this, we must first re- 
new our efforts to understand and evaluate the 
currents of thought and practice in student life 
today. Many things commonly thought to be 
purely negative have in them great positive ele- 
ments. They are not inherently destructive. 
They may, if turned into the proper channels, be 
made thoroughly constructive. 

There are unusual evidences pointing toward 
the beginning of a spiritual renaissance among 
American college students. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that if this renaissance develops it 
will be Christian or even consciously religious. 
It may not fully understand itself. It may never 
come to full fruition. A part of the opportunity 
of the Christian college man today is to help to 
bring this movement to a conscious religious ful- 
fillment. But if this is to be accomplished, we 
need as never before an open-minded attitude 
toward and a genuine appreciation of new and 
unconventional expressions of spiritual aspira- 
tions and desire. 

The Advance Program must not be lost in the 
mechanics which may necessarily accompany it. 
Its primary purpose must be to discover unsus- 
pected powers in student life, to develop dynamic 
personalities, and to make our whole Christian 
endeavor a genuine spiritual adventure to which 
we may expect students to surrender themselves 
with genuine abandon and consecration. 

Our conception of the meaning of the Chris- 
tian life must be widened to include the whole 
range of student experience, so that it will not 
cover simply an isolated segment of either the 
personal or the collective life, but its full circle. 

Above all, the Advance Program must have 
in its very heart a renewed endeavor to understand 
14 
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the mind of Christ, to share his breadth of human 
sympathy and vision, to enter into a vital ex- 
perience with Him, and to undertake to make 
His Kingdom—‘the civilization of brotherlv 
men’’—an increasing fact. 

It is our devout hope that every Association 
and every Association member will feel that the 
Advance Program is a part of his own responsi- 
bility. We must have initial and fundamental 
participation on the part of all as we seek to 
discover the factors which will enlist the latent 
idealism and spiritual power resident in the 
students of this generation. We challenge to 
hard cooperative thinking as well as to conse- 
crated cooperative purpose. 

JAMES C. BAKER. 


II 


First Plans 


HE first meeting abundantly proved that 
T there is real work to be done and that the 

Commission that had been selected is in a 
unique sense qualified to represent the Movement 
across the country in undertaking this task. On 
December 19—just one month after the close of 
the International Convention, the Student De- 
partment Committee selected the following as 
members. of the Commission: 


James C. Baker, Chairman, Pastor of Trinity Church, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Garland Alexander, representing the National Stu- 
dent Council. 

Harry Bone, representing the National Student 
Council. 

Charles S. Campbell, Chairman, Student Department 
Committee. 

E. Fay Campbell, General Secretary, Yale University. 

H. S. Elliott, Professor of Education, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

George Haynes, Secretary of the Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Emory W. Hunt, President, Bucknell University. 

R. H. King, Regional Secretary, International Com- 
mittee. 

Paul Micou, Collegiate Secretary, Department of Re- 
ligious Education, The National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

O. E. Pence, State Student Secretary of Illinois. 

David R. Porter, Executive Secretary, Student De- 
partment of the International Committee. 

Raymond Robins, Lecturer. 

Charles E. Rugh, Professor of Education, University 
of California. 

Willard L. Sperry, Dean of the Theological School 
in Harvard University. 

Robert E. Vinson, President, University of Texas. 

S. Wirt Wiley, General Secretary of the City Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis. 

Henry B. Wright, Professor of Christian Methods, 
Yale University. 


After a thorough consideration of the major 
problems hindering the progress of the Student 
Association Movement at this time, the Commis- 
sion decided immediately to set at work nine 
sub-committees to deal with these problems. 
These sub-committees have begun study and work 
along the following lines: 
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1. On Developments in the Educational Field Af- 
fecting the Student Christian Association Movement. 

2. On the Distinctive Principles of the Student 
Christian Association Movement and on Relations with 
Other Religious Agencies. 

3. A Study of the Origin, Sources of Vitality, and 
Work of Other Intercollegiate Uprisings. 

4. On the Present Status of the Movement and the 
Unoccupied Field. 
5. On the Financial Aspects as They Concern Ad- 
ditional Executive Leadership. 

6. On the Student Problems Before the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

7. On the Developing of Church Consciousness. 

8. On the Present Opportunity in Vocational 
Counsel. 

9. On the Relation of Student Life and the Out- 


side World. 

The International Committee has been asked 
to arrange to release Mr. Porter to give immedi- 
ate attention to the executive direction of the 
Commission’s work. Pending action, the follow- 
ing Ad-Interim Committee is assuming responsi- 
bility for the work of the Commission: James C. 
Baker, O. E. Pence, H. S. Elliott, Paul Micou, 
Garland Alexander, David R. Porter. A meeting 
will be held on February 27-28 of certain of the 
sub-committees of the Commission and of the 
Ad-Interim Committee. 


In the meantime the Commission commends 
most heartily the proposal of several of the Field 
Councils, as outlined in the January number of 
this magazine. This proposal, in a word, is that 
every Association consider immediately the adop- 
tion and thorough-going application of the New 
Purpose adopted at the Atlantic City Convention 
and certain special lines of thought and work 
growing out from that purpose. 

The Commission requests that reports of such 
discussion and such action by your Association, 
as well as reports of any other forward steps in 
thinking or living undertaken by your Associa- 
tion, be reported immediately either to members 
of this Commission, to your Field Council, or to 
a Traveling Secretary of the Movement. It is 
also earnestly requested that all readers will make 
the proposed Advance Program a matter of special 
prayer to the end that Jesus Christ may be upheld 
before the students of this nation. 

DAVID R. PORTER. 





A Communication 
To the Editor: 


Soliciting funds for the relief of stricken stu- 
dents in Europe has given rise to reactions on this 
side of the Atlantic. The generous response from 
the colleges of the United States is commendable. 
Yet from many sources one hears such questions 
as these: How long is this thing going to last? Is 
the situation over there getting any better, or are 
we just trying to postpone an eventually inevit- 
able disaster? Does American relief do anything 
to discover and eliminate the causes of suffering 
in Europe? 

Such sincere queries from thinking American 
students raise a more fundamental question: Can 
the American student body do anything more con- 


structive to save civilization from utter collapse 
and ruin than merely to send money for the re- 
lief of conditions artificially produced by agencies 
practically unaffected by our gifts? 

The Student Friendship Fund simply relieves 
the outward manifestations of a disease which is 
gnawing at the very vitals of European society. 
The utterly indescribable conditions which the 
writer last summer found existing among stu- 
dents in Europe are but the visible signs of a fun- 
damentally unsound political and economic rela- 
tionship among European nations. No one would 
accuse the Allies of directly desiring to extermi- 
nate the very hope of a better day in Central 
Europe, namely, the present student body which 
has been in no wise responsible for the World 
War. Yet that is exactly what the application of 
the so-called Versailles “peace” treaty is doing 
today. All of which simply goes to show that the 
conditions of that treaty, at least as they are 
being interpreted, are fundamentally unsound. 

It would therefore seem reasonable, if Ameri- 
can students are desirous of relieving the situa- 
tion in Europe—as we suppose they are, else they 
would not give so freely of their material means— 
that they should commit themselves to the study 
of the Versailles treaty and of the political state 
in Europe, in the sincere attempt to discover what 
fundamentals of economics and politics have 
therein been disregarded. 

America and Europe, as the torchbearers of 
Western and Christian civilization, are as insep- 
arably bound together for their future as they are 
in their past. American interest in Europe is 
therefore, after all, American responsibility in 
Europe. Consciousness of this responsibility has 
been deepened since our lifeblood was spilled in 
the defense of the principles upon which Western 
civilization is constructed. Again, American 
brains entered into the making of the treaty 
which has produced conditions in many ways 
worse than those obtaining during the war, and 
this fact, too, imposes responsibility. 

Furthermore, it would seem that this conscious- 
ness of American responsibility in European af- 
fairs should lead our sincere students to urge the 
participation of the American government in the 
reconstruction of European society along sound 
economic and political lines. Perhaps this would 
lead to an American effort of a revision of the 
Versailles Treaty. It might involve Ameri- 
can loans to needy European nations, or the 
cancellation of war debts upon a wise and just 
basis. Indeed, the development of great student 
interest in European affairs might influence the 
American government to participate in the im- 
portant phases of the work of the League of Na- 
tions. In any event, American and European in- 
terests are so closely bound together that self- 
preservation dictates the wisdom of recognizing 
American responsibility in international affairs, 
but more important still, Christian statesmanship 
demands it. 


T. T. BRUMBAUGH. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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CHRIST AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
and Other BOOKS 


CHRIST AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE. By 
Edith Picton-Turbervill. George A. Doran 
Co. $1.50. 

“Unless it is possible—and possible speedily— 
for men and women of all nations to think out and 
then put into operation a new internationalism, 
civilization is doomed.” This is the central theme 
to which the author addresses herself in a most 
significant and interesting book. Her thesis is, 
that national policy both internal and external 
must be Christianized. In a striking way she 
shows how Christian people for centuries have 
given intellectual assent to this idea but how in 
meeting every practical issue in international life 
they have acted upon the Machiavellian theory 
that a lower code of ethics must govern the con- 
duct of nations in their relations one to another 
than govern individuals. In three illuminating 
chapters the author masses an amazing array of 
facts concerning the social, industrial and inter- 
national conditions under which Christ lived and 
did his work. She shows Galilee not merely as an 
agricultural province but even more as a great 
world center—commercial, religious and indus- 
trial—and “Blue Galilee” as a lake surrounded by 
large, highly organized, industrial cities, at least 
three of which were as large as Tyre and Sidon, 
with their population of 40,000. Her picture puts 
the message and ministry of Jesus into an entirely 
new background. Moreover when one sees the 
terrifying sea of hatreds in which all its relation- 
ships were engulfed, one gains a new understand- 
ing of the Cross as an impelling force in the life 
of one who in His ministry of love recognized no 
racial barriers and whose chief command was 
that men look towards God as a father and to- 
wards all men as brothers. Christendom, says 
the author, “has been in bondage to non-Christian 
thought in its national life,’”’ but she believes that 
“a change is at hand and that men and women 
of religious ideals are beginning to realize that 
Christianity, in corporate action, is of such dy- 
namic power that it can reach the sources of 
misery and remove them; that it can reach the 
source of crime—not only preach the doctrine of 
forgiveness to the criminal—and to a large extent 
eliminate it.””. The author portrays an interna- 
tionalisrn which involves neither a denial of the 
realities of true nationalism, nor the assumption 
of a colorless cosmopolitanism. 

Any one who is seriously concerned about the 
problem of making Christian ethics the control- 
ling force in international life cannot afford to 
miss this book. 





C. P. SHEDD. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF CHINA. By 
M. J. Bau. New revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. Fleming H. Revell Company. $4. 
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WASHINGTON AND THE RIDDLE OF 
PEACE. By H. G. Wells. The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 


CHINA AT THE CONFERENCE: A REPORT. 
By W. W. Willoughby. Johns Hopkins Press. 
$3. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. By R. 
L. Buell. D. Appleton and Company. $3. 

The Washington Conference already seems an- 
cient history—so much water has flowed under 
the bridge since the conference adjourned. In a 
generation in which there is so much ground for 
pessimism, however, and still more talk of it, the 
gathering came as a signal and singularly suc- 
cessful demonstration of practical idealism. It 
relieved the tension in the Pacific and quite prob- 
ably averted early war between this country and 
Japan. It also committed the United States still 
further to an active interest in the Far East and 
led to important developments in that section. It 
is fitting, therefore, that it should be permanently 
commemorated and discussed in book form. 

Dr. Bau, the author of the first volume on our 
list, has been a familiar and welcome figure at 
some of our student conferences. His book origi- 
nally appeared during the Washington Confer- 
ence and is, as its title partly indicates, a 
history of the last century or so of China’s rela- 
tions with foreign governments. It does not 
cover any particularly new ground, for the sub- 
ject has been dealt with in many books in English 
and other European languages. It does, however, 
represent a diligent reading of the more easily 
accessible material in the field and gives the re- 
action of a well-trained Chinese student to the 
topics with which it deals. The new edition adds 
an account of the Conference. 


R. WELLS, it will be remembered, was at the 

Conference as a correspondent, and in the 
volume before us are collected some of the articies 
which he wrote at that time. They are not, 
therefore, in any sense a carefully compiled nar- 
rative, but a record of impressions. As such, 
they give an unusually vivid picture and espe- 
cially of the situation out of which the gathering 
arose, as these appeared to one of the most re- 
ceptive and penetrating minds of our day. 


THE book by Dr. Willoughby is a careful rec- 

ord of the parts of the Conference that had 
to do with China. He was one of the technical 
experts attached to the Chinese delegation and 
so had unusual opportunities for learning what 
transpired. One would expect him to be biased, 
but he is a well trained scholar of experience and 
he does not indulge in invectives or superlatives. 
The book contains many documents and will in- 
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terest not so much the general reader as those 
who have a special interest in the topic. 


T HE only general account of the Conference 
that has appeared in book form is the volume 
by Buell. It is based upon careful reading and 
observation and is soberly and judiciously writ- 
ten. It gives the background of the gathering 
and a narrative of what happened at Washington 
and attempts to appraise the results. Although 
it is the author’s first venture into the field in 
so ambitious a form it is by all odds the best ac- 
count of the subject for the general reader. 
K. S. L. 


THE CHRISTIAN CRUSADE FOR A WAR- 
LESS WORLD. By Sidney L. Gulick. The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth, $1; Paper, 75c. 

The obvious limitations of this book are its sav- 
ing grace. Its publication is part of an effort be- 
ing made by the Federal Council of Churches to 
engage the masses in the Christian Church in a 
serious effort to eliminate war. It is written 
frankly with a view to reaching and provoking 
thought and discussion among the rank and file, 
and it tacitly assumes that the rank and file are 
relatively uninformed as to the complex psycho- 
logical and economic problem involved in any 
fundamental study of the causes of wars. If this 
assumption be correct the book rightly stays close 
to the surface, assuming apparently that it is bet- 
ter to ignore these deeper factors than to touch 
upon them lightly and that to deal with them 
thoroughly would automatically greatly reduce 
the number of readers. The author begins by 
acknowledging that the Church heretofore has 
never seriously regarded the problem of war as 
her own concern, but we are now seeing that if 
war is to go it will be through the influence of 
religion, and, therefore, the supreme challenge 
of the hour to all Christians is to unite in a Holy 
Crusade for a Warless World. 

The first chapter is an orthodox argument as to 
the interdependence of mankind. Then follow six 
chapters built around the Ideals for a Warless 
World formulated by the Federal Council and 
adopted by the International Committee. 

For carrying out a program of goodwill the 
author makes an extraordinary proposal that is 
sure to stimulate wide discussion; namely, that 
the United States should have a goodwill budget 
of five hundred and seventy million dollars per 
year. Three hundred million dollars of this should 
go to the cripples, widows, and orphans of the 
war stricken countries of Europe, the balance to 
be distributed mostly for educational purposes in 
backward countries and for the exchange of schol- 
arships. 

In view of the fact that the present percentage 
immigration law is believed to have been suggest- 
ed by Dr. Gulick, his statement that it cannot be 
a permanent one is not without significance. He 
proposes ten principles which should be embodied 
in a general immigration law. 

The treatment of the Oriental problem, particu- 


larly with reference to Japan, is perhaps the 
strongest part of the book. Then come two 
chapters on Concrete Tasks followed by an ef- 
fective concluding appeal to all Christians to unite 
in the crusade to eliminate war. Perhaps the 
book’s most valuable contribution is found in the 
six Appendices. A practical detailed program of 
action given in Appendix 1 is extremely helpful. 
It makes concrete suggestions for the individual, 
the local church, the ministers, and the denomina- 
tions. 

A unique and wise feature is the inclusion as 
Appendix 4 of a list of questions for leaders of . 
discussion groups. Nine topics are considered; 
these oddly have no specific relation to the main 
body of the book and incidentally provoke more 
basic thinking than the latter. The topics are: 

. Is War ever legitimate? 

. What are the Alternatives before the Nations? 

. Can Race Pride and Prejudice be Overcome? 

. Do Nations and Peoples have Inherent Rights? 

. What Constitutes Fair and Just Treatment of Aliens? 

6. Can the Economic Causes of War be Eliminated or 
Controlled? 

7. Is a Warless World Desirable? 


8. Is a Warless World Practicable? 
9. Can a True Christian Participate in War? 


B. M. CHERRINGTON. 


Ute Co DN 


THE DIVINE INITIATIVE. By H. R. Mackin- 
tosh. The George H. Doran Company. $1.25 
This volume carries one into the Holy of Holies 
of the Christian faith. Horace Bushnell, coming 
from his study with face aglow, was asked the 
reason. His answer was: “I have seen the gos- 
pel.” It will be surprising if readers of this book 
do not have a like experience. Scientific in 
method, aware of the present philosophical cli- 
mate, simple and beautiful and at times poetic in 
style, rich in spiritual insight, Professor Mackin- 
tosh invites us to see the gospel. 

Men need God, else religion would die. Man 
feels cabined in by his present world, craves vic- 
tory over fear and suffering and death, seeks the 
healing and removal of moral despair. The 
bootstrap method of lifting gives man no help, 
neither do “nature” or abstract principles. Our 
cry is for a personal Father. Our first life 
came not of our initiative. We need more life 
similarly bestowed. 

But the need of such a God does not supply 
Him. Wishes are not horses. The initiative is 
with God Himself. Deeper than all else is the 
Christian consciousness of being called and laid 
hold of. Jesus took the initiative, and teaches all 
men to do the same—else “‘what thank have ye and 
what do ye more than others?” God is best re- 
vealed through the highest personality, through 
Jesus. In Him we have the vision of God as One 
constantly taking the initiative to bless and help, 
and the longer we live in the presence of this 
vision, the more variously and unceasingly do we 
find it true. 

A woman of India once said: “The thought of 
man seeking God is very old in India, but the 
idea of God seeking man is unheard of.” This is 
the gospel. JAMES AUSTIN RICHARDS 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


The Atlantic City Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, when it provided 
for the calling of a Constitutional 
The Convention this year, took one of 
Constitutional those forward steps that usually 
Convention come only once in a generation. 
We can make up our mind that, ten 
years hence, Association history in the minds of 
most Association leaders will be dated either be- 
fore or after “the Constitutional Convention.” It 
is bound to be a very important gathering. 

At Atlantic City the Student Movement found 
itself among friends.. The vast majority of the 
delegates were eager to back the students in any- 
thing that would make for a more vigorous work 
in the colleges. The Constitutional Convention 
will be of the greatest importance to the Student 
Movement. Its delegates will be chosen in state 
conventions. If the student Associations do not 
send up strong delegations to these state conven- 
tions, it may easily happen that the convention 
will overlook the selection of a certain proportion 
of delegates who have a thorough understanding 
of student work. 

If the Constitutional Convention is not con- 
stantly advised by a select group of men, who un- 
derstand what students need, it will not be able to 
do its work with complete intelligence. It is in- 
conceivable that the gathering would be in any 
way unfriendly to the Student Movement, but in 
such a convention something more than friendly 
sympathy is required. We must have a certain 
proportion of delegates thoroughly alive to the 
problems and opportunities in student work. 

To provide for adequate student representation 
in the state conventions in no sense means taking 
places away from others who are more entitled to 
them. It simply means insuring a clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that the student point of view 
must be directly represented in the Constitutional 
Convention. 


A correspondent calls to our attention a very 
effective way of generating international good- 
will. He describes an Interna- 

Toward Inter- tional Club in the city of Edin- 
national burgh, composed of some two hun- 
Goodwill dred of the non-British residents 
and students in the city and of many of their 
British friends. Forty or more nationalities are 
represented at the monthly meetings, including 
the European nations lately at war with one 
another. On one occasion a rousing welcome was 
given to the French and then to the German 
members, who stood up in succession in this their 
common meeting place. The club’s membership 
includes many of the Scottish residents of the 
city, several of the nobility and some two hun- 
dred foreign students and visitors. Ten are 
Americans. The meetings are of course social 
as well as instructional. It must be a delightful 
ensemble, having its fruitage in mutual under- 
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standing, friendships and active international 
goodwill. Ought not the internationally minded 
citizens of the average American City also ar- 
range for some means by which the visitors with- 
in our borders, especially the educated ones, could 
meet with us frequently in this same way? 


The plans of the Student Fellowship for Chris- 

tian Life Service, as stated in their recent report 

submitted to the Annual Confer- 

Student Fel- ence of the Home Missions Council, 

lowship for reveal a very definite purpose to 

Christian Life acquaint the students of the nation 

Service with the needs of the home mission 

field and to challenge all students 

to face the question of their life work in the light 
of these great and growing home land problems. 

The preface of the report contains the following 
significant statement: ‘Forty-six appointments 
were made by one church board for temporary 
Christian service during the summer months. 
Over two hundred young people offered them- 
selves. The board in question dared not under- 
take any campaign for workers because of the 
fact that numbers way beyond its capacity would 
have offered themselves. This number might as 
easily have been two thousand as two hundred, 
and perhaps five thousand.” 

If such a remarkable response as the one indi- 
cated is at all typical of what may be expected 
from our college men and women, it is quite evi- 
dent that the churches of our land will have to 
provide and finance many more opportunities for 
definite service than now seem to be available. 

In view of such an apparent need, the Student 
Fellowship for Christian Life Service might well 
devote a good deal of attention to the question of 
urging all home mission boards at the very ear- 
liest moment to list their opportunities for service 
in the home land and if necessary, undertake 
financial campaigns for the adequate support of 
this contemplated service. Until the churches 
have given much more thought to this particular 
question, it is going to be exceedingly difficult for 
the Student Fellowship for Christian Life Service 
to avoid embarrassment. 


From Ohio is reported an interesting and 
practical plan for presenting the Association Sec- 
retaryship to the students of that 
state as a lifework. The outstand- 
ing feature of this plan consists 
in having assigned to each institu- 
tion a particular local or state 
secretary who will establish a relationship over 
a period of years that will make possible personal 
contacts with interested students. This plan has 
the virtue of continuity and also affords a natural 
basis through friendship. It should make possible 
sincere advice following observation extending 
over a period of years. At the same time the 
plan gives the students 2 good opportunity of 
securing information and wise counsel. 


A Life Work 
Plan 
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CONFERENCES ON CHRISTIAN 
INTERNATIONALISM 


I 


E have reminders on every hand 

that those of us working in this 
student field have a priceless oppor- 
tunity for international fellowship. It 
is international fellowship which at 
the end of the day is going to make 
international peace and goodwill a 
reality. So there is no small cause 
for hope in the increasing number of 
international conferences; indeed, there 
are now so many of these confer- 
ences, both within a given university 
and intercollegiate in nature, that it 


seems almost ungenerous to select any’ 


one for special notice. Two gather- 
ings, one in December and one in Feb- 
ruary, of a group of men and women 
who have assembled in New York, must, 
however, be reported on this page. 

No effort was made to get a large 
attendance. Students and their friends, 
both in the Movement and outside, were 
invited, all of them in one way or an- 
other vitally concerned with the mes- 
sage of the gospel for the world today. 
Some of the most helpful participants 
were men like Dr. Hsu (China), George 
Michaelides (Greece) of Union Semi- 
nary; S. J. Theodore (India) of Yale, 
and R. H. Akagi (Japan) of University 
of Pennsylvania. We also had with us 
Professor Lucius Porter, who adds to 
his missionary reputation that of being 
the present head of the Department of 
Chinese at Columbia; Dr. Warnshuis 
of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, and Professor D. J. Fleming, who 
was a member of the “steering com- 
mittee.”” At the first meeting of the 
group we also had the help of not less 
than two secretaries of the Federation 
itself—Miss Wrong and Mr. Hurrey. 

The meeting started at the point 
where Peking left us, with its challenge 
to face “fearlessly and frankly, in the 
light of Jesus’ teachings, the whole 
question of war and of those social and 
economic forces which tend to issue in 
war.’ From this we went on to con- 
sider what elements there are, both 
in America and internationally, now 
working against a world of goodwill. 
We spent some time considering, on the 
other hand, what elements are now con- 
tributing to such a world. 

There was keen discussion on whether 
the meeting should result simply in 
certain recommendations of a somewhat 
general nature which might be sent 
out across the country, or whether the 
time had come for an influential group 
of those who were ready to do so, to 
make to the movement a declaration 
that as for themselves the gospel of 
Christ had come to mean the impos- 
sibility of their participation in any 
kind of war. A large section of the 
group felt that the time had come when 
such a positive message would be of 
great help in stirring up local groups 
to a thorough-going diséeussion of this 
whole matter. Others felt this would 


be only controversy to no good end. 
One student felt the group should meet 
again to discuss war and if agreement 
was not possible an attempt made to 
ascertain why. He had recently been 
in such discussion of Christian stu- 
dents when the spiritual results were 
most marked. 

Not a great deal of time was spent 
in discussing practical methods and 
steps; there was a feeling that this 
would take care of itself if we had our 
thinking straight and our hearts right 
on the fundamental considerations. 
One of the recommendations that will 
now go before the National Council 
was as follows: 

Believing that students have a definite 
responsibility for facing the issues of their 
time, and that they should help to build an 
ideal for world relationship, we recommend 
to the Student Movement of the United 
States that they focus their whole program 
for the immediate future upon a frank and 
fearless study, in the light of Jesus’ teach- 
ing and spirit: (1) of the whole question 
of war in its military, racial, industrial 
and commercial phases: and (2) of con- 
structive proposals to establish a world of 
goodwill. 

As in other similar gatherings, the 
fellowship is far more valuable than 
the written recommendations. There 
was a most encouraging sense of one- 
ness and of earnestness. While the 
matter was not put to a vote, it seemed 
to be the clear agreement that mem- 
bers of this conference would be glad 
to continue in any sort of helpful re- 
lationship for counselling or advice 
which the student Movement might de- 
sire to have for the progressive ef- 
fectiveness of their international poli- 
cies. 

DAvip R. PORTER. 


II 


AN Christians of unfriendly nations 

live in fellowship and cooperate 
in the work of the Kingdom of God? 
This is a very serious question with 
some of our friends from the Far East 
as well as Europe. Thirty Oriental 
Christian students from Japan, China, 
Korea, the Philippines and India, spent 
a day and a half recently in retreat, 
facing this question. The meeting was 
arranged by the Committee on Friendly 
Relations among Foreign Students and 
was made possible by the hospitality 
of church families at Forest Hills, New 
York. Delegates came from Christian 
groups in New York City, and from 
the University of Pennsylvania; Prince- 
ton; Yale; Rensselaer; Rutgers, and 
Drew Theological Seminary. 

The main topic was: “Christian Fel- 
lowship and International Problems.” 
The initial question asked was: Does 
loyalty to Jesus Christ ever require 
us to oppose the domestic and foreign 
policies of our government? This ques- 
tion called out a frank and general ex- 
pression of opinion in which there was 
not a discordant note. All were agreed 


that one of the tests of Christian desci- 
pleship is willingness to combat any 
wrong perpetrated by one’s own gov- 
ernment, and that the only solution of 
the world problem is in the spread of 
international Christianity. This phrase 
was used rather than Christian inter- 
nationalism. 

The second session was given to a 
consideration of ways and means of 
creating and nourishing an interna- 
tional fellowship on the college campus. 
Illuminating proposals were made of 
prayer circles, Bible classes, foreign 
student cabinets and councils, and the 
opportunities afforded by active parti- 
cipation in church work. 

At the third and final session at- 
tention was turned to the winning of 
non-Christian students to the Christian 
outlook upon life and world problems. 

The outcome of the retreat was the 
formulation by a student committee of 
recommendations for religious activi- 
ties in the colleges, and an immediate 
meeting for the Christian student bodies 
to plan to carry out these recommenda- 
tions. In all discussions the question 
was not raised as to whether a Christian 
student is ever justified in going to 
war. It was felt that much more pro- 
gress could be made if effort were 
directed toward removing the causes 
of interracial and international fric- 
tion rather than splitting the conference 
into two camps of opinion by introduc- 
ing this question. This conference was 
an effort to carry out the precedents set 
at the Federation Convention at Peking 
last year, and similar meetings of stu- 
dents in Europe. It was also a move in 
the direction of democratizing Chris- 
tian work among foreign students and 
stimulating more initiative and offer- 
ing them responsibility. 

ELMER YELTON. 


National Council Meets 


HE National Council will be holding 

its regular annual meeting Febru- 
ary 23-25. Several members of the 
Council were at the International Con- 
vention and met at Haverford School 
for a couple of days preceding. There 
are sO many matters demanding atten- 
tion that it seemed clear to the National 
Committee that the National Council 
should go forward with another meet- 
ing in February. This is the regular 
annual meeting to be attended by rep- 
resentatives from every section of the 
country. The Council will be holding 
its sessions at New Haven. The agenda 
will include two classes of items: (1) 
those of national importance which are 
being referred to it by the National 
Committee, and (2) matters which 
have emerged in the different Field 
Councils. 

As we go to press it seems that the 
major place in the discussion will be 
how to perfect the council scheme, 
giving it more continuity, guarantee- 
ing a more thorough sifting process 
in nomination and election, and secur- 
ing even more widespread recognition 
of its recommendations. 
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THE Y. W. C. A. EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


T is curious how places become sig- 

nificant to us in the light of what 
has happened in them. To members of 
the Student Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, Cleveland will always 
mean the adoption of our alternate per- 
sonal basis of membership, and Hot 
Springs the first real meeting of dele- 
gates from local student Associations in 
an Assembly of their own. Already to 
some of us “Madison”? means the first 
full meeting of the Executive Committee 
created by the Hot Springs Assembly 
and entrusted by it with the responsi- 
bility of carrying forward their wishes 
until the next Assembly in 1924. This 
executive committee has representatives 


from student, alumnae and faculty 
groups of our membership. They are 
the chairman of the eleven divisions 


of the National Student Council, and 
a colored representative, the four of- 
ficers of the National Student Assem- 
bly, twelve members-at-large who are 
resident in or near New York, and the 
student staff. The members-at-large 
meet weekly for the transaction of 
routine business, but it is of course im- 
possible for the entire committee to 
gather more frequently than once a 
year. The group is well balanced in 
its thinking, about half of the members 
being undergraduates or one year 
alumnae and the rest being older 
alumnae in the persons of faculty, 
staff and members-at-large. The group 
met at the University of Wisconsin. 
Perhaps our most careful thought 
was put on our long discussion on the 


place of a Student Young Women’s 
Christian Association in any given in- 
stitution. The committee examined 


very carefully the present shortcomings 
which we acknowledge to exist and 
tried to face the manner in which the 
local Association might find a way to 
express, through organization and ac- 
tivities, its real purpose. A commis- 
sion was appointed further to study 
this subject and to report to the next 
Student Assembly, in 1924. It is asked 
to study the relation of the inner life of 
the Association and its expression in 
group activity and to prepare from time 
to time such material as will enable the 
student membership to examine the 
underlying philosophy of our organiza- 
tion. It is easy to see that the work 
of this commission will be one of the 
most important concerns of the Depart- 
ment in the coming months. 

We were fortunate in having with us 
three of our delegates to the Peking 
Conference—Helen Kasbeer, President 
of the Association at the University 
of Wisconsin, Dean Conrad from Ohio 
State University,and Katy Boyd George, 
secretary of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations with Foreign Students of the 
National Student Department. From 
them heard first-hand of the dis- 
cussion at Peking and particularly the 
resolutions on war. It was voted that 


we 
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a committee should be appointed to 
promote education on the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation and this 
committee was asked to present to the 
students the Peking resolution and its 
implications for us in this country. 
art of the recommendations were: 


“That the question of war should not 
be isolated as such, but should be recog- 
nized as growing out of social, economic, 
and interracial injustices, types of which 
are already existent in our student life 

Recognizing our tendency to ac- 
quire facts without relating them to life, 
we urge that all the materials sent out by 
the committee consist of facts interpreted 
in the light of the mind of Christ and the 


significance of such 


followers today. 


interpretation to His 


“Believing that only individual Christian 


conviction can lead to corporate Christian 
action, and realizing that many of our 
everyday practices, if indulged in na- 
tionally, would lead to war, we recom- 
mend that students in their discussions 
and daily living be urged tq face honestly 
those practices which exist on their res- 
pective campuses and in their respective 


communities.’ 


The coming Student Volunteer Con- 


vention was considered and the com- 
mittee voted to commit the Student De- 
partment of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Asociation to cooperation in the 
program, publicity, and securing of 
delegates. 

It was most encouraging to know that 
the student contribution to the national 
budget, which in 1921 had been about 
$40,000, was in 1922 over $87,000. This 
increase in contributions was the re- 
sult of the goal of $100,000 set at Hot 
Springs. With these facts in mind, the 
committee had no hesitation in voting 
that again we attempt to raise $100,000 
as our contribution to the 1923 National 
Board budget. These gifts include 
money for Young Women’s Christian 
Association work in this country and 
abroad and also for the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation budget, many 
Associations now including small items 
for this. 

The committee had the experience 
of finding that a business meeting can 
be as stimulating as a conference and 
many have been the expressions of those 
who were there as to its value. The 
spirit of the group is perhaps sum- 
med up in a letter from one of them, 
saying “Now I know what fellowship 
of people living hundreds of miles apart 
is and what it can mean.” 

LESLIE BLANCHARD. 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION? 


HE work of the Yale Association 

rests upon the premise that what- 
ever else an Association may be, it is 
not a college activity. We _ should 
probably define our idea of a Christian 
Association as a fellowship of Chris- 
tian students. Where that exists you 
have a Christian Association; where 
that fellowship is absent, there is no 
Christian Association, however many 
men are given work through the em- 
ployment bureau, regardless of how 
many men are attending meetings fos- 
tered by the Association, or what the 
percentage of the student body holding 
membership. We have been attempt- 
ing to divorce ourselves wholly from 
what we believe to be a fallacy of 
quantitative thinking and we have like- 
wise tried to be rather careless of 
‘ampus prestige, convinced that a con- 
tagious religion, a religion that is resi- 
dent in the lives of the men on the 
campus, will achieve its own prestige 
without artificial stimulant. Christ 
must be actually living in the Associa- 
tion; the officials of the Association 
must stand in the eyes of the student 
body not necessarily as leaders, ath- 
letes, or social lights; but as Chris- 
tians. That is meant, not as a pious 
generality, but as a specific working 
principle of an _ Association. By 
Christian we must understand some- 
thing a bit more fundamental than we 
are tempted to count as such. I am 


thinking of the sort of leader who 
is Christian, not merely in the sense 
that his character seems to be in ac- 
cordance with the ordinarily accepted 
standards of his social class, but rather 
the spiritual non-conformist to whom 
inner light is the only guide, whose re- 
ligion is constantly expanding and 
growing, leading him to apply his faith 
to new areas of life and combining 
that with an unflinching discipline of 
self. To develop that sort of man 
should be the first obligation of the 
Christian Association, we feel. 

I have written thus at length of our 
conception of an Association because it 
explains, in a large measure, our ap- 


proach to the problems of the Yale 
‘ampus. We have tried to attain 
spontaneity in our program. For in- 


stance, after failures of hard and fast 
Bible study campaigns in past years, 
we are now simply asking a number 
of upper classmen to gather about 
them a group of younger dormitory 
students who they think will be in- 
terested in trying corporately to think 
farther into the question of religion. 
This has resulted in a number of vital 
groups. 

The work for men in industry has 
grown out of a genuine belief on the 
part of the undergraduates that the 
man in the shop and the man in the 
class room have not enough mutual 
contact and that both would profit by 
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an exchange. There are now in pro- 
gress a number of classes in English, 
civics and technical subjects in ¢co- 
operation with the New Haven As- 
sociation. Nearly twenty men are 
serving in this way. About thirty-five 
are directing or assisting in_ boys’ 
work. Twenty-three men have partici- 
pated in ten deputations thus far this 
year. All these activities are, we hope, 
applications and expressions of real re- 
ligious conviction. 

The Yale position in regard to mem- 
bership is rather unique, I think, and 
should be noted in connection with 
what has been said above with refer- 
ence to the underlying basis of the 
Association. Membership, like many 
other things, fell victim to the war. 
It was not revived immediately and 
not seriously considered until 1921 
when it was rejected by the cabinet 
on the ground that it could so easily 
degenerate into a form, and that in a 
real fellowship no such distinctions 
were necessary. I am not trying to 
argue for or against this view, simply 
to point it out as one of the principles 
that has governed much of the work 
of the Yale Association. Within the 
last two months the leaders of the As- 
sociation have determined to investi- 
gate the membership question and are 
now sounding out the men in _ the 
dormitories. They are going about it 
in an unostentatious fashion, attempt- 
ing to make the joining of the Associa- 
tion a spiritual forward step in the 
life of the man. No campaigns for 
members are anticipated nor do we 
ever expect to make any boasts about 
the size of our membership rolls. We 
are coming to feel, however, that the 
fellowship will be closer if it is bound 
together with a purpose like that of the 
student Christian Association. 

It is superfluous to say that we 
have not wholly succeeded. Our ideal 
of the Association may be open to real 
difference of opinion, I think, on the 
ground that it does not reach enough 
men and does not make sufficient pro- 
visions for Christianizing the institu- 
tions of the campus. It is in danger of 
becoming esoteric and not reaching the 
great body of men on the campus. It 
is true, on the other hand, that there 
is an influence exerted by the Associa- 
tion in an unconscious way. In the 
opinion of many alumni the most ef- 
fective work that has been done by 
Dwight Hall has been that of maintain- 
ing standards and creating the right 
sort of atmosphere. It is possible to 
fulfill this function, we feel, both con- 
sciously and indirectly, without in any 
way detracting from the main objec- 
tive to which we have set ourselves. 

DAVID OWEN. 


AX YERGAN, International Sec- 

retary for students in South 
Africa, has completed a series of visits 
among about thirty schools in the Union 
of South Africa. He organized as- 
sociations in twelve places. 


SURE, PLL DO IT 


HE “man_in the street” doesn’t 

know it and probably wouldn’t be- 
lieve it if he were told, but the fact re- 
mains. The present generation of stu- 
dents is listening, as has no other col- 
lege generation, to the challenge of 
worth-while service. 

The inhibitions of ten years ago—low 
salaries, unwonted environment, limit- 
ed social opportunity, incessant toil, un- 
appreciated effort—still stand across 
the path of vocational decision. The 
strong young men and young women 
of today are frankly coming face to 
face with these retarding influences, are 
evaluating them, placing them among 
the secondary issues of life, and with- 
out wavering are deciding for a life of 
service to others. Even national bound- 
aries do not have their former potency 
in deciding whether that service shall 
be here or there. 


At the present time the home and 
foreign mission calls are being pub- 
lished in a single document. The stu- 
dents like this. Leaders like it. Not 
even the fact that the Quarterly Bulle- 
tin of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions is the medium of 
this publication seems to matter. There 
stand the calls, side by side, with equal 
emphasis, calling for equal thorough- 
ness of training, presupposing abilities 
of equally high order and demanding an 
equal variety of talents. 


You may think that there is no ap- 
peal in mere lists from the churches of 
unfilled openings, but the appeal is 
there. The lists went into the hands of 
15,000 students in Canada and the 
United States last year. There is no 
need to broadcast them, though*perhaps 
it would be well if this were done. 
Nearly all were handed out or mailed 
one by one, to people who were really 
interested. That the lists obviously 
are incomplete, only emphasizes the 
calls which are published. Were we to 
trace these calls back to their sources 
in sixty-five countries outside of con- 
tinental America, and in the thousand 
localities of Canada and the United 
States, we would find that at best they 
represent assured hopes and only hint 
at the real needs of these areas of op- 
portunity. 


It takes a lot of people just to keep 
up the present staff of Christian work- 
ers. On the mission fields not only the 
unmarried women and the men are 
reckoned in the “foreign staff,” but the 
wives also. 


Following this method of numbering, 
America should offer each year not less 
than fourteen hundred young people to 
keep the mission staff up to its present 
rating. 


NOTE :—The Student Volunteer Movement, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City, will 
send on request a copy of the January Bul 
letin of calls. 


The home field each year absorbs not 
less than 12,000 for the ministry alone, 
and if one reckons all types of full time 
Christian service, as is done on the for- 
eign fields, we find that there are places 
for not less than 26,000 young people 
each year in America. Unfortunately, 
only a minor fraction of these will be 
college trained, but all of them might 
well be. 

This present generation, by all indi- 
catic -s, will show a steady increase in 
the number asked for by the mission 
fields. With this increase in number is 
sure to come more exacting standards 
of preparation. In due time (shall we 
hasten the day?) the tide will turn and 
gradually foreign missionary work as 
we now know it will cease to be. 

On the other hand, the present day 
tendencies in the churches of North 
America demand better training for 
those in Christian service. As this 
process of raising the standards and of 
cooperative work goes forward there 
should be a gradual diminution of the 
total number thus employed. This 
diminution should continue until the up- 
ward trend eof population compels 
again a gradual increase in the total 
number engaged in the manifold Chris- 
tian activities of the home land. Prob- 
ably, however, the number in Christian 
work full time never will fall greatly 
below the present 360,000. 

BURTON St. JOHN. 


New Pamphlet Literature 


fhe pamphlets, both dealing with 
the question of Life Work, have re- 
cently been issued by the Student De- 
partment. “Life Work,” by W. H. 
Tinker, is designed for the use of 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations and gives itself very largely to 
a description of those methods that 
have been found to be of special value 
in the past. Probably its most helpful 
suggestion is given on page ten under 
the caption “Special Individuals.” If 
every local student Association would 
select each year from ten to fifty choice 
men, and see to it that these men, at 
least, were cultivated intensively as 
suggested in the pamphlet, the result 
would surpass our most extravagant 
expectations. (15 cents.) 


Don't Miss This 


In another column is a review of 
“The Christian Crusade Against a 
Warless World,” by Luther Gulick. 
Through the courtesy of the Federal 
Council of Churches we are able to 
offer a number of these in paper 
covers, at actual cost price, 45 cents 
(postage included.) Orders should be 
addressed to: The Editor, Intercol- 
legian, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


LETTER from the General Secre- 

tary of the German Student 
Christian Movement is illuminating on 
present-day German conditions regard- 
ing social work and study: 


The Werkstudentum (i. e. the fact that 


ractically every German student today 

earning his living) has at one stroke 
torn the majority of students away from 
tie theoretical discussion of social prob- 


lems and set them in the midst of the 
trugegele for existence The life of the 
German student of today belongs to the 
necessitous classes of the population. He 


peaks less and less of social questions 
because he is actually at grips with them 
every single day. And so for many of 


them their fine theories and systems have 
broken to and it is now a ques- 
tion of Christians acting not according 
to a social program but according to their 
consciences in reliance on Christ. Social 
study circles among students are on the 
wane Instead, they are in direct con 
tact with workmen—working along with 
them and conferring with them about 
things 


The 


fungen 


pieces, 


December number of JMitteil- 
contains interesting  illustra- 
tions of the fact that German students 
are really rejoicing in this opportunity 
thrust upon them by hard circum- 
stances. This new phase of life which 
come to British, American, and 
Swedish students, ete., through vaca- 
tion contact with labor, comes to Ger- 
man students in the full tide of their 
daily life and necessity: 


has 


Today hate and envy ure strong it 


people, because we do not know and 


inderstand each other, and because there 


is such boundless selfishness amongst us 


We need to go among working men that 
they may get to know us and we them 
and that they may see that there is such 
thing as unselfish love We must have 
mutual respect and confidence in each 
other, so that we can say what we think 
t each other For truth alone can rid 
of hate and anger If this is the earnest 
desire it is easy to become friends and 
keep friends with workmen Every Werk- 
dent knows this from experience 
In the factory, with its men and ma 
chines, we get at essentials No super- 
fiuous word is spoken and yet this appar- 


ently soulless whole of men and machines 
itself litth work 
ing communities For two of 


olves into separate 
example, 
are set together to accomplish a par- 
ticular piece of work and so become col 
After two 


co-worker 


That is a discovery. 
working 


leagues 
together my 

naturally, 
more 


months 

iddenly 
Wilhelm” 
during the war men were 


says to me “Comrade 


nothing Just as 
brought together 
through the bearing of a common burden, 
n the factory fellowship in 
cand a common suffering 


i there is 
HE Teachers’ and Students’ Chris- 
tian Association (native and color- 

ed branch) is one of the bodies that 

unite the scattered forces of the in- 
telligentsia in South Africa. There 
were present at their last annual con- 
ference teachers and students from all 
parts of the country. “One teacher 
that night had covered over one hun- 
dred miles on horseback from Keiska- 
ma Hoek, another from Adelaide, 
another from Emgwali, another from 

Sheshegu, while many others in the 

Transkei, who had joined the Move- 

ment from its inception in 1916, had 


i) 


braved the severe wintry weather, sac- 
rificing money and time for a cause 
that was destined to uplift the Bantu 
race. The objects of the society are 
to unite teachers in seeking a richer 
spiritual life, praying for each. other 
and for their pupils, supporting the 
activities of Christian propaganda 
everywhere in all denominations, help- 
ing lonely and isolated teachers by 
correspondence, visitation and_spirit- 
ual fellowship and encouraging their 
pupils to love and read God’s word.” 


t ie~s College Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A., Caleutta, has experimented 
with an attempt “to present Jesus 
Christ in the form of Indian style and 
culture, without compromising any of 
the essential doctrines of Christian- 
ity.””. Services and meetings have been 
held in a room fitted up as an Asram: 

No chairs, no 


to squat down. 
Vedi” has been 


benches; members have 
Instead of a pulpit a small 
formed with flower tubs 


round about, for the preacher. About 
thirty picked key men of different 
churches have been selected to attend 
regularly these meetings which they have 
done for three months satisfactorily. 
There were also some Brahmo and Hindu 
men present Indian instrumental and 
vocal music have been followed all 
through This is perhaps for the 
first time in the history of the college 
ranch that so many Christian university 


men have ever attended devotional 
ings week by week with such regularity 
and enthusiasm After two months of 
such devotional exercises they have volun- 
tarily organized themselves into a Brother- 
hood, the object of which is to study and 
investigate Christianity afresh with a view 
to giving an indigenous expression to it 
and its method of work 


meet- 


HE world-wide scope of the work 

of the Federation secretaries is 
revealed by a glimpse of their itiner- 
aries: 

T. Z. Koo of China has been 
spending January and February vis- 
iting points in India. His schedule 
has included Ranchi, Calcutta and 
Serampore, Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra, 
Delhi Lahore, Bombay, Madras, Mas- 
ulipatam, Trichinopoly, Madura and 
Pasumalai, Trivandrum, Jaffna, Kandy 
and Colombo—that is, India—north, 
south, east and west. 

Miss Wrong sailed from New 
York January 27, landing at Liverpool 
February 4. She spent a week or so 
in England, surveying the situation 
coneerning international studies, be- 
fore joining the other Federation sec- 
retaries for a short conference in 
Geneva, February 17-19. Later on she 
will divide her time for some months 


between making ready international 
studies and preparing the South- 
Eastern Leaders’ Conference. Her 


headquarters will be in Geneva, but 
she will also visit England. 
Mademoiselle Bidgrain, accompanied 


by Dr. Gertrud Traeder, the new 
secretary of the German Women’s 
Association (D. C. V. S. F.), visited, 
in the autumn and winter, Berlin, 
Konigsberg, Kiel, Leipzig, Marburg, 
Jena, Bonn, Munster and Tubingen. 


This tour brought her into contact more 
particularly with the women students 
(though now both the men’s and wom- 


en’s associations are working very 
closely together). In one of her recent 
letters she speaks of the hardships of 
the women students and the courage 
with which they are facing them: 

In the nine universities I visited 
quite a few students whom I had known 
before in 1921. They were already liv- 
ing on a meagre diet at that time, but I 
could measure the difference by the shock 
| had when meeting some of them again. 
In almost every university I have 


I saw 


seen 


heart-rending cases of suffering 
bravely borne. 
Charles D. MHurrey has - sailed 


from the United States for a series of 
visits among the universities and col- 
leges of Europe and the Near East. 
He returns to this country in time for 
the June conferences. 


"pre ney de la Federacion Es- 
tudiantil Christiana Mundial is 
the Spanish edition of the Revised Con- 
stitution of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. It embodies the latest 
emendations at Peking. The revised 
English, French and German editions 
will shortly appear. 


A Student's Note-Book 


I am interested to run across this 
paragraph of George Irving’s in his 
fine biographical sketch of Henry King- 
man which opens “The Place of Jesus 
in the Life of Today’: “The life of a 
small college town while abnormal is 
vividly interesting. In matters of re- 
ligion it is much like living in the 
measles ward of a contagious hospital. 
Always the students are the same age 
and perennially are they breaking out 
with first one mental disturbance and 
another. To many, naturally and prop- 
erly, continuous questions come con- 
cerning their religious faith. Others 
have heard that “college men and 
women are haunted by doubts,” and 
forthwith proceed to be so “haunted.” 
With each group this Christian scholar 
was sympathetic, patient, and eager to 
be helpful.” 

HE Association of Mercersburg 

Academy is finding much _ profit 
from a series of dormitory Bible study 


groups led by ten members of the 
Cabinet. They assemble on Sunday 


morning after breakfast and before 
Chapel. Multigraphed copies of the 
course followed are circulated each 
week. The usual program is about like 
this: reading of the lesson section by 
a younger boy; sentence prayers; gen- 
eral discussion in which the boy who 
leads acts simply as chairman. About 
one-third of the entire school is in 
these groups. The Association meeting 
is on Wednesday evening. A country 
Sunday school is kept up by a commit- 
tee which thus continues a tradition 
of twenty years’ standing. 


OW many is a “Ford-full’? The 

North Dakota State Geneva Com- 
mittee has adopted the slogan “A 
Ford-Full from each school at Geneva 
this year.” It isn’t too early to begin 
building your delegation. Have you 
listed your prospects and worked on 
your list? 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


New England 


The Golden Rule in Industry was 
the subject of a series of three reli- 
gious meetings promoted by the Tech- 
nology Christian Association. Mr. 
Nash, the Golden Rule Clothing Man- 
ufacturer of Cleveland, was the leader 
of this unique series. The meetings 
were not set up as would be the case 
in an evangelistic campaign, yet it is 
hard to see how men could resist Mr. 
Nash’s earnest appeal to make Christ 
a living force not only in personal life 
but also in their leadership in industry. 
The daily attendance of from 500 to 
700 men is proof of the deep search- 
ings for the meanings of the Christian 
way of life that is going on in the 
hearts of tens of thousands of students 
today. It is also a powerful refutation 
of the charge frequently made that 
engineering students are not interested 
in religion. 


The University of Maine is promoting 
through addresses and literature an 
anti-swearing campaign. One student 
convocation was given over to an ad- 
dress on this subject. 


University of Vermont YMCA leaders 
took part in the State Boys Conference. 
Nearly 150 boys made forward 
in Christian decision. 


steps 


The Maine colleges were represented 
in January in the Maine State Student 
Council. At this meeting a decision 
Was made to repeat the State Y Fall 
Setting-Up Conference and also to unite 
in the promotion of deputations to 
preparatory schools and in the routing 
of evangelical and life work speakers 
in the colleges. 


YWCA and YMCA leaders in New 
England colleges are uniting in an in- 
stitute of social service work as a life 
work. The institute will meet in 
Boston during the spring recess. 
Twenty carefully selected men and 
women students are to take part. All 
will be students who are either now 
determined to put their life into social 
service work or who wish an oppor- 
tunity for first-hand study of the work. 
The program locally will be under the 
auspices of the Boston Social Union 
which is an organization of the twenty- 
three settlement houses of Boston. It 
will combine the idea of round table 
conferences on different aspects. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Colgate University has had a series 
of addresses by Dr. Allyn K. Foster. 
They have also completed arrange- 
ments to bring to the campus Frank 
Buchman for seven or eight weeks for 
a period of intensive personal work. 


A consistent program of service for 
and work with freshmen has made 
Syracuse University Class of ‘26 
“strong for the Y.” A weekly cabinet 
meeting of twenty-five men is a period 
of planning and splendid fellowship. 


A Faculty Inner Circle has been or- 
ganized at Penn State College and also 
a Bible class for young instructors. 
The Association has’ been instrumental 
in getting a few very important Bible 
and missionary courses included in the 
curriculum of the _ college. Arthur 
Rugh conducted a four-day evangelistic 
campaign in February. His message 
was very effective. 

The financial campaign at the 
University of Pittsburgh Association 
brought $3,150, with belated subscrip- 
tions still coming in. A real help in 
reaching the goal was a barometer in 
the form of a miniature football field, 
one-third actual size, with a_ player 
running for a touchdown. Everybody 
seemed willing to give, thus helping 
the man to make a touchdown. 


Half of the student body of five 
hundred became members of the Lehigh 
University Association, two hundred 
of these joining on the active member- 
ship basis. The faculty and alumni 
completed the budget submitted to 
them. Including the appropriation from 
the university the budget for this year 
will be $3,000. The significant point 
about it is that this is the first time 
in many years that this Association 
has attempted the budget idea. 

Two Americanization classes are 
being held in addition to a class for 
working boys who are thus completing 
their high school work. 


Middle West 


“Community Service Week” at West- 
ern Reserve University had for its ob- 
ject securing volunteer workers for 
Cleveland’s many community service 
projects. Talks in fourteen fraterni- 
ties by interested alumni resulted in 
sixty-one volunteers, and four consecu- 
tive chapel sessions addressed by so- 
cial service leaders secured thirty-one 
more. Forty-nine of these have been 
placed in twelve institutional churches, 
settlement houses, public library 
branches, Y. M. C. A.’s and other places, 


for at least two hours of voluntary 
service a week through a period of 
months. 


Feeling certain real gaps in the edu- 
cational process, students at Case 
School of Applied Science have organ- 
ized an “Industrial Discussion group 
for the Engineer-to-be,” mainly to in- 
form themselves on the human factor 
in industry. Two methods are being 
used: (1) Discussion, interchange of 
experience and ideas; (2) informal in- 
formational talks from outside men in- 
vited in by the group. 


At Hanover College, Ind., the Asso- 
ciation substituted discussion groups in 


fraternity houses for regular weekly 
meetings during a _ period of eight 
weeks. Results have been most satis- 


factory. 


Sensing a real need of something to 
fill the “dead hour” between 4:15 and 
5:15 on Sunday afternoon, the Associa- 
tion at the University- of Indiana has 
been having a series of Twilight Serv- 
ices on the campus. Carefully prepared 
programs of sacred or secular music, 
together with a twenty-minute inspira- 
tional or educational address or a 
travalogue picture, have brought to- 
gether an average of 300 students each 
Sunday afternoon. 


An Open Forum on general questions, 
conducted through the fall term at 
Michigan Agricultural College, created 
a real demand for religious meetings, 
so that now what is known as the New 
Forum is being held. It is of a specifi- 
‘ally religious nature. 


Following a successful course of 
study under capable faculty supervi- 
sion during the fall session of their 


religious institutes, The University of 
Michigan Association is now looking 
forward to an even more successful 
spring session. Committeemen repre- 
senting both the students and the local 
Sunday schools together made the plans. 
The emphasis at the spring session is 
on greater participation by students in 
religious education. Deputation chair- 
men from all the local church groups 
have been organized and the general 
committee thus constituted is prepared 
to answer all calls made throughout the 
state for extension workers. The Com- 
mittee held a banquet in February for 
all interested men. 


At Michigan Agricultural College ihe 
Open Forum of the first semester has 
been superseded by the new Forum. 
This is more distinctly of a religious 
nature than the former kind of meet- 
ing. Deputation team work is on a firm 
and growing basis. 


A review of the Autumn quarter at 


Chicago University shows that 1,659 
men attended twenty-three religious 
meetings put on by the Y. M. C. A. on 


the campus. Six forums in science and 
religion commanded the largest attend- 
ance, averaging over 100 men_ each. 
The quarter saw, too, an advance step 
in the work among foreign students: 
socials and meetings have been largely 
attended, a foreign student council has 
been formed to advise with the secre- 
tary, and leading students have been 


sent as speakers to a number of 
churches. 
A new idea in student Christian 


Conferences occurred at Northwestern 
University when the two Associations 
joined in conducting a campus “Geneva 
Conference” during two days. Each 
Association chose about fifty students 
who “signed up” for the conference, 
which was held in the gap between 
semesters. An opening dinner, a devo- 
tional hour, a forum, discussion groups 
led by students, a keen discussion upon 
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the place of the Church, and a closing 


challenge to action, were the features 
There was a frank facing of all of the 
modern Christian issues, not only as 
problems after college, but upon th 
campus life “What is the Christian 


position?” was the great question 


The South 


The Southern Student Field Council, 


in the absence of a Field Secretary, is 


making region-wide plans for supervi 


sion of student work At its recent 


meeting the Council recommended that 


each Association have a corresponding 


secretary who should keep in touch 
with the activities of other Associa- 
tions They also recommended the 
appointment of a State Student sul 


the State 


be responsible for 


(‘ommittee oft (‘ommittee to 


student work, 


also the organization of a State Student 


Council in each state, the latter to act 


under the following heads ie 


Ridge; visitation of schools: 


supervision: bringing field and general 
agencies in touch; deputation teams 
establishing church relations; mission 
ary program; officers’ training confe! 


ence; Friendship Fund utilizing 
dent leadership \ monthly news 
sheet sharing items of local new of 


the Associations in the Southe re 


on has 1 made its appearance Che 
first number is most promising 

Louisiana is to have its first State 
Student Convention in April Student 
officers and leaders are looking fo 
vard to this event with keenest ntetr 
est 

Berea reports sixteen Bible discus 
ion groups, fifteen of which are led by 
tudents, one by faculty Game roon 
and recreation rooms are established 
in the main dormitory, with a student 


n charge of each room \ Hi-\ 
college \ssoc i 


\caden .f- which ore ay 


has 
hbeem organized by the 
tion for the 


he five department of the choo 


Kentucky University Associat 


recently adopted the Friendship (¢ n 
cil plan Their Bible study report 
nterestil h oreal ed roup if é 
beginning of the seventh week h 
un average attendance of r4o rl 
plendid result of these groups are 
credited, in part, to the fine leadership 
hich nelude professors bu 

el ind student 

The Southwest 

An Evangelistic Campaign under W 
\. Shullenberger of De Moines came 
to a successful close at Oklahoma Uni 
ersity Vien and women were led 
etinitely forward in their religious 
thinkin Schedules are made for three 
ospel team \ Life Work Confer 


ence led by twelve representatives 


rom the different 


campu will be held February 7 
March 1 

Paul Vv Shaw, Secretary oft the 
Committee 0 riend! Relations 
amon Fore Students pe an week 
n the Southwest In rv sv f 

i 


churches on the 


Southern 
versity of 


Methodist University, 
Texas, Southwestern, Uni- 
Arkansas, Park, and Okla- 
Mr. Shaw presented 
the existing between North 
and America, and indicated lines 
of discord and cooperation with an ap- 
peal for better understanding and a 
thorough appreciation of South 
\merican problems. 


Uni- 


versity of 
homa University. 
relations 


South 


more 


Alva W. Taylor and a team from the 
Social Service Commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches toured Texas 


in February, holding a series of Indus- 
trial Conciliation conferences among 
business men of the state as well as in 


a number of the colleges. 


Round table discussion groups were 
introduced at Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege last spring. They were conducted 
nder the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
or a period of six weeks. This year 
they are again in operation and are 
proving even more successful. There 
re now twenty-four groups represent- 


ng all the 
and girls’ 


sororities, fraternities, boys’ 
domitories. A normal train- 
ing club is held during the first part of 
week. All groups discuss the same 
problem. The students are taking great 
and the 
is most promising 


each 


interest in these discussions 


outlook 


fut ire 

Weekly devotional meetings in Wes- 
ley are well attended by approximately 
thirty per cent of the men in the school. 


\ fine Bible class, led by a local lay- 
man, used “How Jesus Met Life Ques- 
tions.” Several joint gatherings have 
this vear been held with the women’s 
Association One of the cabinet men 
conducts a newsboys’ club. The cabi- 
net earnestly promotes the Morning 


Watch The 
added to the 
Association 


has 
library 
Twenty 


Association recently 
several 

men vol- 

teams 


general 
books 
gospel 


unteered for work on 


Rocky Mountain States 


At Montana Wesleyan there is a 
fine example of cooperation with the 
City Association. Ten keen men, sev- 
eral football men among them, are en- 
rolled in a class on boy leadership 
taught by the City Y. M. C. A. secre 


tary As laboratory work in the course 
each man leads a city boys’ club. The 
college gives credit for the course 
A team of three European students 
visiting a number of the colleges 
n this region They come on a mis- 
on of friendship under the auspices 
of The Student Forum and represent 


the youth of European countries 


The Rocky Mountain Field Council 


et at Belleville, Kans., January 26-28. 
David Porter, Senior Secretary of the 
Student Department, was present 
Careful thought was given to the Ad- 
vance program of the Student Move- 
ment While the Commission ap 


pointed by the International Committee 


is studving the problems and laying 
plans, the Council urged that each 
Association continue with renewed 


earnestness and power those activities 
which most fully express these special 
points rhe Student and the World; 


The Student and the Church; The Stu 


dent and the Community; The Student 
and Industry. 


J. Stitt Wilson has 
colleges in Colorado, 
Kansas. 


been visiting 
Nebraska and 
His message everywhere has 


made a deep and abiding impression 
Concerning the Stitt Wilson meet 


ings the secretary at the University ot! 
Oregon, writes: “Dean Straub 
‘That’s worth a million dollars to our 
state and school.’ Many of the faculty 
have given unstinted praise and appre 
ciation for the splendid ren 
dered to the student mind and charac 
ter by this Wilson series We got a 
good hearing at assembly on Thursday, 
about -1,000 students. 
250, the next two 
afternoon 750 and 
I believe Wilson's 
starting of several 


said 


service 


The same night 
nights 350, Sunday 
Sunday night 1800 
work will be the 


discussion groups.’ 


Pacific Coast 


State Secretary Cole and Field 
Secretary Seaman met with the Sar 
Teachers’ 


Jose College at their it 


tation to discuss the advisability of 


organizing a Student Young Men's 
Christian Association Shortly thers 
after 150 were enrolled and the next 
few weeks should see an Associatior 
realized 

Arrangements are being made for 
Rev. Alva W. Taylor, of the Board of 


Temperance and Social Welfare of the 


Disciples Church, to address colle: 
assemblies in the institutions of New 


Mexico and At 


izona 


Raymond Robins has made a visit ot 
unusual interest at Stanford University 
He gave six 
crowds 


lectures before very large 


Who's Who Ia This 
ities 


Ralph Harlow, a missionary of th: 
American Board just returned fron 
Turkey, is a Traveling Secretary for 
the Student Volunteer Movement 

Richard Roberts, author of “The 
Untried Door,” is pastor of The Amer 
ican Presbyterian Church in Montreal 

Francis P. Miller, formerly a Trave 
ing School Secretary, is now finishing 
his course at Oxford. 

Samuel G. 
Committee* or 
America, is 


Inman, Secretary of the 

Co-operatior in Latin 
Chairman of the 
mission on Survey of Foreign Stu 
dents in the United States 

Kirby Page is author of “The Sword 
and the 
“Christianity and 
pamphlets. 

Burton St. John is Candidate Secre 


Cross” 


tary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison 


Avenue, New 
the following 
dent Department: 
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chairman 
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f the Stu- 
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